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John  S.  Toll  Announces  Plan  To  Step  Down 


Editor's  Note:   This  news 
broke  as  we  were  going  to 
press.   Look  for  updates  on  the 
search  for  Dr.  Toll's  successor 
at  www.washcoU.edu. 

— MDH 


President  John  S.  Toll 
announced  to  the 
College's  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  that 
at  the  end  of  the  2003-2004 
academic  year  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  conclude  his  service 
as  president,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  January  1995. 
During  his  sabbatical  year  of 
2004-2005,  Dr.  Toll  plans  to 
continue  as  an  advisor  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  Board 
as  it  installs  a  new  president. 
"Words  cannot  adequately 
express  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  what  Dr.  Toll 
has  accomplished  for  Wash- 
ington College,"  said  Jack  S. 
Griswold,  Chair  of  the 
Board.  "By  any  standard,  his 
presidency  will  be  remem- 
bered as  among  the  College's 
most  remarkable." 

Toll  will  be  remembered 
for  returning  the  College's 
benefactor  and  first  trustee, 
George  Washington,  to  the 
forefront  of  the  College's 
identity,  and  emphasizing  the 
institution's  role  in  forging 
an  educated  citizenry  for 
what  was  then  a  new  nation. 
One  of  Toll's  earliest  initia- 
tives was  the  Washington 
Scholars  program,  which 
awards  $40,000  scholarships 
to  National  Honor  Society 


and  Cum  Laude  Society  high 
school  students  who  exem- 
plify the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, scholarship,  character 
and  service.  Today,  more 
than  half  of  all  students  en- 
rolled at  the  College  are 
Washington  Scholars. 

A  Princeton-trained 
physicist.  Chancellor  Emeri- 
tus and  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  former  president 
of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
Toll's  career  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  spanned  six  decades. 
His  first  appointment  as  a 
college  president  came  in 
1965  when  he  became  the 
first  president  at  the  1 ,800- 
student  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
By  the  time  he  left,  the 
school  had  grown  to  17,000 
students  with  specialized 
schools  for  public  affairs, 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
allied  health  professions,  ba- 
sic health  sciences  and  social 
work,  and  had  become  the 
leading  center  of  research  in 
the  State  University  of  New 
York. 

In  recognition  of  his  ac- 
complishments at  Stony 
Brook,  Newsday  counted  Toll 
among  the  top  100  individu- 
als who  shaped  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  1978,  the  University  of 
Maryland  invited  Toll  to  re- 
turn, this  time  as  president 
to  preside  over  a  system  of 
five  campuses.  Ten  years 
later.  Toll  headed  up  the 
merger  of  Maryland's  two 


public  multi-campus  univer- 
sity systems  and  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land System,  with  Toll 
named  as  Chancellor.  He  left 
that  post  in  1989  to  become 
president  of  the  Universities 
Research  Association.  In 
1995,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  President  of 
Washington  College  and 
later  that  year  accepted  the 
presidency  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Then  at  an  age  when 
most  people  usually  consider 
retirement.  Toll  promised  the 
college  ten  years.  By  the  end 
of  his  sabbatical  year,  he  will 
have  more  than  fulfilled  that 
commitment. 

His  leadership  has  brought 
considerable  progress,  finan- 
cial support  and  recognition 
to  Washington  College,  an 
effect  that  colleagues  call 
"The  Toll  Factor."  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  the 
College's  endowment  was  un- 
der $27  million;  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  2002  it  stood  at 
$104  million.  The  fundraising 
campaign  he  initiated  in  1996 
achieved  its  initial  goal  of 
$72  million  18  months  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  is  targeted  to 
top  $100  million  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  The  campaign 
has  fiinded  the  Washington 
Scholars  program,  four  new 
endowed  faculty  chairs,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  physical 
plant,  including  the  addition 
of  two  academic  facilities,  1 1 
student  residence  halls,  and  a 
$20  million  science  teaching 
and  research  complex  now 
under  construction. 


While  finances  and  infra- 
structure grew  stronger  under 
his  guidance,  so  did  aca- 
demic initiatives,  including 
the  addition  of  five  new  ma- 
jors and  a  certification  pro- 
gram in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Two  new  academic 
centers  combine  traditional 
academic  programming  with 
community  engagement  and 
research  opportunities  for 
students — the  C.V.  Stan- 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
American  Experience  and 
the  Center  for  the  Environ- 
ment and  Society. 

David  L.  Warren,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  re- 
marked: "John  Toll  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  in  American 
higher  education.  With  an 
illustrious  career  already  es- 
tablished, and  at  a  point 
when  most  people  would  be 
comfortable  resting  on  their 
accomplishments,  John  in- 
stead chose  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  leading  Wash- 
ington College  into  the  new 
century.  Since  1995,  he  has 
done  that  with  style,  sub- 
stance, and  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  noted  all 
across  higher  education.  To- 
day, thanks  to  John's  efforts, 
Washington  College  stands 
as  one  of  the  rising  stars  of 
private  higher  education. 
Its  new-tound  national  stat- 
ure over  the  past  eight  years 
is  in  large  measure  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  stature  of  its 
president."  ► 
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Hamilton 
Gets  Real 
Along  With 
Class  of  '03 

LET'S  NOT  CONFUSE 
her  with  the  characters 
she  plays.  Linda 
Hamilton  is  no  action  hero. 
Aside  trom  the  stylish  gold 
sandals  visible  beneath  the 
shapeless  black  academic 
gown  she  wore,  there  was 
nary  a  hint  of  Hollywood 
about  her. 

Standing  before  the  class 
of  2003,  the  acclaimed  ac- 
tress spoke  from  the  heart, 
convincing  the  audience  that 
she  was  one  of  them  —  a 
daughter,  a  mother,  a  friend 
and  an  alumna  of  Washing- 
ton College  who  has  weath- 
ered her  share  of  life's  ups 
and  downs.  "I  call  myself  the 
Velveteen  actress,  the  Velve- 
teen Rabbit  of  actresses,"  she 
said.  "Life  has  worn  me  down 
into  a  very  real  shape.  And 
all  that  I  demand  of  myself  is 
authenticity." 

From  the  midpoint  of  her 
life,  Hamilton  looks  back 
poignantly  on  her  youthful 
years  at  Washington  College. 
"I  love  this  place,"  she  said. 
"I  carry  a  memory  so  sweet  of 
running  across  this  campus 
one  night,  feet  flying,  dress 
whipping  around,  my  heart 
and  my  mind  so  free  that  it 
remains  to  this  day  etched  in 
my  memory  as  one  ot  the 
most  joyful  and  liberated  mo- 
ments in  my  life,"  she  re- 
called. 

"It  was  here  that  I  realized 


my  true  calling  and  left  after 
two  years  to  follow  that 
dream  to  New  York." 

She  later  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  landed  the 
role  of  Sarah  Conner  in  fu- 
ture husband  James 
Cameron's  films  The  Termi- 
nator and  Terminator  II,  and 
later  became  America's  dar- 
ling in  her  television  role  as 
Catherine  in  Beauty  and  the 
Beast.  Her  performance  in 
that  show  earned  her  nomi- 
nations tor  the  Emmy, 
Golden  Globe,  and  People's 
Choice  awards. 

WTien  she  returned  to 
Washington  College  in  1989 
to  receive  the  Alumni  Cita- 
tion, pregnant  with  her  first 
child,  Hamilton  recalls  "my 
star  [was]  still  rising,  and  I 
appeared  to  have  it  all.  Alas, 
that  is  the  charade  of  having 
it  all.  1  was  completely  self- 
absorbed,  my  marriage  was 
breaking  up,  and  I  do  not  re- 


member actually  ever  feeling 
so  desperately  alone.  This  is 
hardly  the  atmosphere  in 
which  to  celebrate  one's 
achievements." 

What  followed  were  what 
she  called  "the  huge  years," 
with  huge  successes,  and 
huge  disappointments — the 
high  profile  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, the  trouble  with  de- 
pression and  with  alcohol 
abuse.  "It  is  precisely  those 
last  15  years,  spent  balancing 
career  and  family,  that  have 
earned  me  the  right  to  stand 
before  you  today.  My  hard- 
ships have  done  more  to  de- 
fine me  than  all  my  suc- 
cesses. It  is  not  our  obstacles 
that  define  us,  hut  what  we 
choose  to  do  with  those  ob- 
stacles." 

Hamilton  shared  with  the 
graduates  the  lite  lessons  she 
has  learned:  to  be  truthful,  to 
find  beauty  in  all  things,  to 
embrace  all  faiths,  and  to  al- 


LJnda  Hamilton,  returning  to 
Chestertown  to  celebrate  Iter  25'^ 
reunion,  was  presented  the 
honorary  Doctor  ot  Fine  Arts 
degree  by  President  John  Toll, 
along  with  a  standing  ovation 
from  Commencement  attendees. 


ways  be  mindful  of  giving 
more  than  you  take  from  the 
world.  "In  the  end,  it  will 
not  be  what  you  ha\'e  that 
makes  good  company,  but 
what  you  have  done,  and 
what  you  have  been." 

She  concluded  her  re- 
marks with  these  sentiments: 
"The  daughter  in  me  would 
like  to  thank  this  College  for 
giving  me  such  a  good  start. 
The  student  in  me  says 
'Read,  read  e\er^thing  you 
can.'  The  actress  in  me  says, 
'Fake  it  until  you  make  it.' 
The  mother  in  me  says,  'I 
lo\'e  you  all,  please  come 
back  home  often.'  And  the 
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friend  in  me  says,  'Good 
luck,  I  believe  in  you.'" 

Those  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  Roy  Ans  '61,  who 
received  the  Alumni  Citation 
for  Excellence  in  Medicine. 

Since  retiring  from  a  suc- 
cessful practice  on  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  Ans  has 
turned  his  attentions  to  his 
alma  mater,  playing  an  active 
role  as  a  generous  supporter  of 
the  summer  undergraduate  re- 
search program  as  well  as 
various  capital  projects.  He 
twice  chaired  the  Annual 
Fund,  and  has  helped  with 
admissions  efforts  in  Florida. 
He  has  offered  valuable  in- 
sights as  a  member  of  the  Vis- 
iting Committee,  and  now  is 
playing  a  leadership  role  in 
raising  funds  for  the  College's 
new  science  building. 

"This  is  my  40*  Reunion 
year,"  Ans  notes.  "It's  only  in 
the  last  ten  years  that  I  began 
to  understand  and  appreciate 
how  important  it  is  to  give  a 
little  of  one's  self  Don't  wait 
like  I  did  until  you  think  you 
have  the  time.  Start  now  to 
set  aside  time  each  year  for 
some  things  your  alma  mater 
deserves  from  you." 

Ans  encouraged  the  new 
graduates  to  become  advo- 
cates for  Washington  Col- 
lege, to  volunteer  time  to 
mentor  an  upperclassman,  to 
help  open  doors  of  opportu- 
nity for  new  graduates  that 
follow  them,  and  to  give  to 
the  Annual  Fund. 


"Even  the  smallest  dona- 
tions aid  up,  helping  an  en- 
tering freshman  with  scholar- 
ship aid,"  Ans  said.  "Many  of 
you  have  been  beneficiaries 
of  such  actions;  remember 
their  value." 

This  year's  class  of  230  se- 
niors was  also  addressed  by 
classmate  Ian  May,  an  inter- 
national studies  major  who 
noted  how  drastically  the 
world  has  changed. 

"When  we  arrived  here 
the  economy  was  booming, 
jobs  were  so  easy  to  come  by 
you  had  to  beat  employers  off 
with  a  stick,  we  still  ate 
French  fries,  and  most  of  us 
couldn't  find  Afghanistan  on 
a  map.  The  world  we  live  in 
now  represents  a  stark  con- 
trast to  the  world  we  knew 
only  four  years  before." 

May  challenged  his  class- 
mates to  overcome  the  fear 
of  terrorism  that  has  gripped 
the  nation,  and  to  strive  to 
create  what  he  called  a  re- 
naissance of  peace. 

"We  live  under  daily 
multi-colored  alerts  telling  us 
how  scared  to  be  and  to  re- 
port all  suspicious  activity," 
he  said.  "Security  has  be- 
come the  number  one  com- 
modity. Yet  as  valuable  as  it 
is,  concrete  answers  to  how 
to  attain  it  are  lacking. 

"This  will  be  our  greatest 
challenge,"  May  continued. 
"In  the  face  of  new  fears  that 
confront  us  as  we  leave  the 
confines  of  college  life,  we 


should  remember  that  to  live 
in  peace,  in  the  absence  of 
fear,  does  not  mean  to  be  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  noise, 
trouble  or  hard  work.  It 
means  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
those  things  and  still  be  calm 
in  our  hearts. 

"We  must  find  within  our- 
selves the  base  that  we  have 
created  through  our  educa- 
tion to  move  towards  that 
concept  of  peace.  In  a  time 
when  specialization,  narrow- 
mindedness  and  a  faith  in 
simple  solutions  drive  the  way 
many  people  view  the  world 
we  live  in,  we  have  been 
granted  an  upper  hand.  We 
walk  out  of  here  today  with 
the  humility  and  confidence 
to  not  be  swayed  or  pushed 
into  accepting  any  outcome 
as  a  given.  We've  been  taught 
to  question.  TTiat  is  the 
legacy  that  Washington  Col- 
lege leaves  within  us." 

May  was  awarded  the 
Louis  L.  Goldstein  '35 
Award,  presented  to  the 
graduating  senior  who  has 
demonstrated  unusual  inter- 
est, enthusiasm  and  potential 
in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 

The  Alumni  Association's 
Award  for  Distinguished 
Teaching  was  given  to  Dale 
Daigle,  associate  professor  of 
drama. 

The  Gold  Pentagon 
Awards,  given  by  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  were  presented 
to  Leora-Leigh  Romaro,  a 
psychology  major,  and  to  Dan 
Premo,  retiring  professor  of 
political  science  and  history. 

The  Eugene  B.  Casey 
Medal,  given  to  a  senior 
woman  voted  by  the  faculty 
to  be  outstanding  in  the 
qualities  of  scholarship,  char- 
acter, leadership  and  campus 
citizenship,  went  to  Annette 


Linda  Hamilton  chatted  witli  Biil 
and  Joan  Wise  at  a  Preal(ness 
Party  hosted  by  The  1782  Society 
while  she  was  on  campus  tor 
Reunion  and  Commencement 
festivities. 


In  accepting  the  Alumni  Citation 
for  Excellence  in  IVIedlcine,  Roy 
Ans  '61  made  an  impassioned 
plea  tor  graduates  to  stay  Involved 
with  their  alma  mater. 

Bangert,  an  art  major  from 
Germany. 

The  Henry  W.  C.  Catlin 
1894  Medal,  given  to  a  se- 
nior man  voted  by  the  fac- 
ulty to  be  outstanding  in  the 
qualities  of  scholarship,  char- 
acter, leadership  and  campus 
citizenship,  was  awarded  to 
Matthew  Wolfe,  a  major  in 
humanities  and  Hispanic 
studies. 

The  Clark-Porter  Medal, 
given  to  the  student  whose 
character  and  personal  integ- 
rity have  most  clearly  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  campus 
lite,  went  to  Jillian  Fletcher, 
a  drama  major.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Charles  B. 
Clark  '34  in  memory  of 
Harry  B.  Porter,  Class  of 
1905. 

The  George  Washington 
Medal  and  Award,  given  to 
the  senior  who  shows  the 
greatest  promise  of  under- 
standing and  realizing  in  life 
and  work  the  ideals  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  went  to 
Heather  Russell,  a  math- 
ematics and  computer  sci- 
ence major. 

TTie  Sophie  Kerr  Prize, 
given  to  the  senior  having 
the  best  ability  and  promise 
for  future  fulfillment  in  the 
field  of  literary  endeavor, 
went  to  Laura  Walter  (see 
story,  page  4).  ► 
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Laura  Walter 
Wins  Sophie 
Kerr  Prize 


A  22-YEAR-OLD  senior 
responding  to  her 
mother's  death  two 
years  ago  worked  through  her 
grief  by  transforming  those  ex- 
periences into  a  work  of  fic- 
tion. Members  of  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Committee  considered 
her  literary'  endeavors  worthy 
of  the  $61,000  monetary 
award,  but  for  Laura  Walter, 
winning  the  Prize  was  rather  a 
testament  to  her  mother's 
memory,  and  to  the  literary 
talent  and  love  of  books  her 
mother  passed  on  her. 

Walter  came  to  Washing- 
ton College  from  Lancaster, 
PA,  intent  on  developing  her 
craft  as  a  writer.  Wlien  she 
lost  her  mother  to  cancer, 
Walter  says  she  felt  like  an 
orphan,  learning  to  live  on 
her  own.  She  found  a  new 
home  at  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House,  where  she  met  visit- 
ing poets  and  writers,  took 
every  creative  writing  work- 
shop offered,  and  immersed 
herself  in  her  writing. 

She  began  developing  a 
novel  in  which  the  protago- 
nist resurrects  the  memories 
of  her  long-dead  mother 
from  a  box  of  photographic 
negatives  she  discovers  dur- 
ing a  move.  She  created 
Celia,  a  young  woman  whose 


Laura  Walter,  who  has  accepted  a 
job  in  Washington,  DC,  plans  to 
pursue  an  MFA  in  fiction. 


mother  died  suddenly  from 
an  aneurysm  and  a  fall  from 
a  tree.  In  Developing  Olivia, 
Walter  says  she  "investigated 
the  ways  we  enter  and  leave 
this  world,  the  power  of 
memory,  and  how  the  past 
affects  the  present...  Celia 
discovers  that  the  past  can't 
quite  disappear.  It  remains  in 
memories,  in  evidence,  and 
m  the  people  who  continue 
to  live.  The  novel's  charac- 
ters are  drawn  to  the  idea  of 
one  woman  who  fell  from  a 
tree.  1  attribute  their  obses- 
sion with  Olivia  to  their  his- 
tory, their  understanding  of 
what  has  passed  and  what  is 
yet  to  come." 

Bob  Mooney,  professor  of 
English  who  ser\'ed  as 
Walter's  adviser,  asserts  that 
the  strength  of  her  writing  is 
in  her  "elegantly  supple 
prose"  and  in  her  ability  to 
transcend  her  own  personal 
pain  and  loss  to  speak  on 
broader  emotional  terms  to 
her  readers. 

"She  takes  complex  emo- 
tions, and  we  recognize  them 
as  our  own,"  Mooney  told  a 
reporter  at  a  press  conference 
following  the  graduation  cer- 
emony. "She  has  a  mature 
voice,  a  mastery  of  craft,  and 
it  is  moving  toward  art.  That 
is  what  we  look  for,  and  that 
IS  what  we  found." 

The  first  chapter  of  her 
129-page  manuscript  was  ac- 
cepted for  publication  in  the 
Washington  College  Review,  a 
journal  of  student  writing 
from  across  the  curriculum  to 
be  released  in  the  fall.  Read 
excerpts  from  that  chapter 
on  the  web  at:  http://maga- 
zine.washcoll.edu/03_sum- 
mer/sophie_kerr.  html.  I 


Audra  Barbour  '03  spent  her 
"Casey  Time"  planting  pansies 
outside  Dunning  Hall. 


Casey  Time 
Brings  Flower 
Power 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  of  the 
College's  most  generous 
individual  benefactors, 
nearly  200  students  gave  one 
day's  labor  this  April  to  en- 
hancing the  campus  land- 
scape. Honoring  the  memory 
of  Eugene  B.  Casey  and  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  Betty 
Brown  Casey  '47,  students 
planted  two  dozen  shrubs  and 
20  flats  of  pansies,  removed 
35  bags  of  debris,  and  spread 
40  cubic  yards  of  mulch. 
The  day  of  volunteer 
sweat  equity  has  become  an 
annual  tradition,  bom  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Casey  Aca- 
demic Center  in  April  1991 
when  Mrs.  Casey  asked  stu- 
dents to  pay  tribute  to  the 
building's  namesake  by  giv- 
ing back  to  the  college  com- 


munity that  supports  and 
nurtures  them.  "Do  it  for 
yourself  and  do  it  for  my  late 
husband,  and  call  it  'Casey 
Time,'"  she  said. 

This  year's  efforts  were  as 
much  about  problem-solving 
as  campus  beautification.  As 
student  enrollment  has 
grown,  so  have  campus  park- 
ing limitations.  This  spring, 
the  College  launched  an  ini- 
tiative called  WAC  RAC 
(Ride  Across  Campus)  to  en- 
courage students  to  bike, 
rather  than  drive,  to  class. 
TTie  College  procures  and  re- 
pairs second-hand  bicycles 
for  communal  use.  Bikes  are 
painted  bright  orange  for 
easy  identification.  During 
Casey  Time,  students  painted 
16  more  bicycles  to  add  to 
the  WAC  RAC  stable. 

Casey  Time  participant 
Jenn  Lanigan  '04  spoke  for 
everyone:  "It  makes  me  so 
proud  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  school  that  does 
so  much  for  its  students!"  I 
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Working  In 
The  West 
Wing 

DAWSON  Hunter  may 
have  a  bright  political 
future  ahead  of  him. 
The  junior  economics  major 
is  headed  to  the  White 
House  this  summer,  for  a  sec- 
ond term  as  an  intern. 

Last  summer,  Hunter 
worked  in  the  Office  of 
Presidential  Scheduling,  and 
for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA) 
within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  summer  he 
will  be  back  at  the  White 
House  working  in  the  Office 
of  Political  Affairs. 

"The  job  requires  long 
hours  and  lots  of  work  but 
it's  very  exciting,"  says 
Hunter.  In  addition  to  the 
typical  internship  duties,  he 
did  some  research  and  wrote 
several  memos.  An  admirer 
of  George  W.  Bush,  Hunter 
was  interested  in  helping 
with  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions last  fall,  and  briefly 
considered  staying  on  the 
White  House  staff  as  an  as- 
sistant campaign  manager. 
Following  Bush's  example  of 
goal-setting,  he  says,  he  de- 
cided to  do  what  he  needed 
to  do  to  complete  his  college 
degree,  and  then  jump  on 
the  presidential  campaign 
trail  m  2004. 

Through  a  White  House 
program.  Hunter  took  a  class 
at  the  Republican  National 
Committee  on  campaigning. 
"That  was  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  internship," 
Hunter  says.  "It  gave  me  in- 
sight into  how  Republicans 
could  get  the  votes — how 
they  relate  to  base  voters  and 
swing  voters.  I  believe  in 
most  ot  the  President's  poli- 
cies and  his  objectives,  and 
feel  the  Republican  party  has 
a  strong  message  that  needs 
to  be  heard." 


A  pivotal  moment  in 
Hunter's  education  came  in 
reading  Bush's  biography,  A 
Charge  to  Keep.  "That  was  re- 
ally motivational  for  me  be- 
cause he  had  a  hard  line,  a 
clear  vision  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  sees  the 
end  goal  and  how  to  get 
there.  That  made  me  think 
about  how  to  go  about 
achieving  my  own  goals.  If  I 
want  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege in  four  years,  I  have  to 
follow  this  course." 

Back  on  campus,  he  has 
focused  on  political  econom- 
ics and  appreciated  getting 
the  academic  perspective  on 
media  and  politics  in  Profes- 
sor Melissa  Deckman's  class. 
"That  gave  me  a  more 
rounded  picture  of  how  me- 
dia interacts  with  politics, 
how  they  portray  messages, 
and  how  they  both  use  one 
another,"  he  says.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  very  strict  rule:  if 
anyone  divulges  private  in- 
formation, he's  gone."   I 

Film  Festival 
Showcases 
Student  Flick 

WHEN  THE  TOWN 
and  gown  joined 
hands  to  stage  a 
film  festival  this  spring,  one 
young  college  filmmaker 


Dawson  Hunter 
'04  is  among  a 
growing  number 
of  young 
Republicans  on 
campus.  He  Is 
Interning  at  the 
White  House  this 
summer. 


made  his  film  debut. 

Senior  Shane  Brill,  an  in- 
dependent studies  major  in 
web  media,  rolled  out  his 
first  picture,  a  short  film 
called  "C-Town  Girl,"  at  the 
second  annual  Chester  River 
Film  Festival  in  April. 

"It's  a  film  about  love 
missed  and  then  found  again 
in  a  surprise  twist,"  says  Brill, 
who  is  also  a  creative  writer 
and  Sophie  Kerr  scholarship 
recipient.  "It  was  a  really  fun 
project.  What  I  liked  the 
most  was  the  narrative,  the 
storytelling,  and  that's  some- 
thing I  can  apply  to  digital 
media  design  as  well." 

Brill  drew  his  cast  from 
the  rich  talent  pool  on  cam- 
pus— from  fellow  students  to 
President  John  Toll. 
Astralyte,  a  group  of  alumni 
musicians  who  have  become 
Chestertown's  resident  musi- 
cal experimentalists,  pro- 
vided the  soundtrack. 

"Although  you  might  not 
see  'C-Town  Girl'  at  your  lo- 
cal Megaplex  anytime  soon. 
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you  can  see  it  on  Kent 
County's  community-access 
cable,"  Brill  notes. 
Shane  Brill's  work  in  digital 
media  can  be  seen  at 
www.brillworks.com. 

The  film  festival  also  fea- 
tured the  award-winning 
comedy  short,  "My  Mother 
Dreams  the  Satan's  Dis- 
ciples," produced  by  Tamny 
Tiehel-Stedman  '86.  She 
won  an  Academy  Award  for 
best  short  live  action  film 
with  her  flick  in  2000. 

Launched  in  Spring  2002, 
the  Chester  River  Film  Festi- 
val was  created  to  present  an 
eclectic  exhibition  of  inde- 
pendent film  and  video  in  all 
genres — narrative,  experi- 
mental, documentary  and 
animation.  Made  possible  by 
the  support  of  the  Washing- 
ton College  Friends  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Kent  County 
Arts  Council,  the  Festival  is 
becoming  an  annual  tradi- 
tion for  promoting  the  rich 
historic  and  cultural  atmo- 
sphere of  Chestertown. 

Sines  Makes 
"Giant  Steps" 

SENIOR  SWIMMER 
Stacy  Sines  has  re- 
ceived national  recog- 
nition for  her  battle  back 
from  open-heart  surgery.  She 
will  receive  the  National 
Student-Athlete  Day  Giant 
Steps  Award  tor  Courageous 
Female  Student-Athlete  at  a 
ceremony  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  next  February. 


Filmmaker  Shane 
Brill  '03 
expresses  his 
creativity 
electronically.  He 
has  developed  a 
small  business  In 
web  design. 
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Sines  underwent  open- 
heart  surgery  in  the  summer 
of  2002  after  an  aneurysm 
was  discovered.  Although 
she  was  originally  told  she 
would  have  to  sit  out  the 
season,  she  was  hack  in  the 
pool  hy  mid-Octoher  and 
went  on  to  win  several  med- 
als at  both  the  ECAC  and 
Centennial  Conference 
Championships. 

Sines  has  been  active  in 
youth  and  community  work 
as  well.  She  is  involved  with 
the  Character  Counts  pro- 
gram at  local  elementary 
schools  and  talks  to  kids 
about  what  it  means  to  not 
only  trust  other  people,  but 
to  earn  their  trust. 

National  Student-Athlete 
Day  was  created  by  the  Na- 
tional Consortium  for  Aca- 
demics and  Sports  and 
Northeastern  University's 
Sport  in  Society.  It  honors 
student-athletes  who  have 
achieved  excellence  in  aca- 
demics and  athletics,  while 
making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  their  schools  and 
communities.  I 


WC  Lauds 
"Queen  Of 
The  Deans" 


MOST  STAFF  retire- 
ment parties  are 
hastily  assembled  af- 
fairs— an  opportunity  for  col- 
leagues to  stop  by  for  a  quick 
farewell  before  dashing  off  to 
their  next  meeting.  Tlie  re- 
tirement celebration  for 
Madeline  Howell,  the  Dean's 
Office  secretary  for  47  years, 
was  of  a  different  ilk,  calling 
forth  not  only  her  contempo- 
raries, hut  former  deans,  re- 
tired faculty  and  even  one 
former  College  president, 
Charles  H.  Trout.  There 
were  tributes,  citations,  re- 
membrances, photos,  gifts. 


Madeline  Howell  (center)  was 
congratulated  on  her  retirement 
by  two  long-time  fellow 
employees:  Annie  Coleman, 
secretary  to  the  College  president 
(left),  and  Pat  Smith,  assistant  to 
the  Registrar. 


and  not  just  a  few  tears. 

Among  the  well-wishers 
were  Robert  Kirkwood,  who 
served  as  Dean  1959-1966, 
Nate  Smith,  professor  of  his- 
tory emeritus  who  thrice 
served  as  Acting  Dean  (1973- 
1975,  1977,  1981-1982),  and 
Ermon  Foster,  who  was  Regis- 
trar for  40  years. 

Employed  in  the  Dean's 
Office  for  47  years,  Howell 
was  secretary  for  1 5  academic 
deans. 

Joachim  Scholz  remarked: 
"Deans  have  come  and  gone, 
but  Madeline  has  remained, 
undaunted  hy  changes  in  ad- 
ministration, tremendous 
growth  in  student  body,  new 
technology,  and  greater  de- 
mands placed  upon  our  sup- 
port staff.  Throughout  her 
long  career  in  the  Dean's  Of- 
fice, she  has  proven  to  be 
thoroughly  competent  and 
tough  as  nails,  profession- 
ally discreet  while  keeping 
her  fingers  on  the  pulse  of      * 
the  institution,  possessing 
an  unflappable  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  the  patience  of 
Job."  I 

Frank  Creegan  developed  a 
discovery-based  approach  to 
teaching  chemistry  years  ago. 
POGIL  expands  upon  that 
concept. 


Creegan 
Explores  New 
Frontiers  For 
Teaching 

FRANK  CREEGAN  is 
undertaking  a  chemis- 
try experiment  that 
may  very  well  send  rever- 
berations across  the  country. 
Washington  College's  W. 
Alton  Jones  Professor  of 
Chemistry  is  participating  as 
a  co-investigator  in  a  four- 
year,  $1.5  million  project  to 
study  POGIL — Process  Ori- 
ented Guided  Inquiry  Learn- 
ing— as  a  new  tool  for  teach- 
ing chemistry.  The  project  is 
being  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
with  the  goal  to  introduce, 
promote  and  disseminate 
POGIL  as  an  innovative  in- 
structional approach  to 
chemistry  nationwide. 

"This  project  provides  the 
very  real  possibility  of  jump- 
starting  chemical  education 


in  the  21st  century,"  noted 
the  NSF  review  panel. 

POGIL  is  a  learning  envi- 
ronment in  which  students 
are  actively  engaged  in  mas- 
tering a  discipline  and  in  de- 
veloping essential  skills  by 
working  in  self-managed 
teams  on  guided  inquiry  ac- 
tivities. TTie  focus  is  on  devel- 
oping important  process  skills 
in  the  areas  of  information 
processing,  critical  thinking, 
problem  solving,  teamwork, 
communication,  management 
and  assessment.  In  addition  to 
the  POGIL  project,  Creegan 
currently  is  engaged  in  the 
development  of  a  CD-based, 
laboratory  manual  for  organic 
chemistry  that  follows  the 
POGIL  paradigm.  > 

Board 
Welcomes 
New  Trustees 

THE  BOARD  of  Visitors 
and  Governors  an- 
nounced the  appoint- 
ment of  four  new  College 
trustees  this  spring:  Linda 
Spire,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; John  Rogers  Wliitmore, 
elected  by  the  Board  to  re- 
place the  late  Dr.  Stephen 
Jones;  and  the  alumni-elected 
Edward  M.  Athey  '67  and 
Stephen  T.  Golding  '72. 

Spire  is  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Wilmington, 
DE-based  Seraph  Foundation. 
Spire  and  her  husband.  Hank, 
established  the  Seraph  Foun- 
dation in  1997  to  support 
education,  the  arts,  medical 
research  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  she  has  served  as  a 
member  of  Washington 
College's  Milestone  Council 
and  the  President's  Advisory 
Council.  Spire  is  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  Uni\'ersir^'  and  the 
AndoN'er  Newton  Tlieologi- 
cal  School,  and  has  been 
deeply  in\ol\ed  in  commu- 
nity outreach  and  \olunteer- 
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ism  in  the  arts,  the  Hospice  of 
Talbot  County  (MD),  and  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  ot  Easton. 
She  and  her  husband  live  in 
St.  Michaels,  MD. 

Whitmore  is  a  senior  advi- 
sor to  Bessemer  Group,  Inc., 
an  asset  management  firm 
based  in  Woodbridge,  NJ, 
where  he  served  as  president 
and  CEO  from  1975  to  1999. 
He  also  serves  as  the  director 
of  the  Chevy  Chase  Bank, 
advisory  board  member  to 
Bradford  Equities  Manage- 
ment, director  of  the  B.E  Saul 
Company,  trustee  of  the  B.E 
Saul  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  and  is  a  trustee  emeritus 
of  the  Foundation  Center. 
Whitmore  has  numerous  vol- 
unteer affiliations  including 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime 
Museum,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation  and  the  George 
Washington  Frederick  Foun- 
dation. He  and  his  wife, 
Suzanne,  founded  and  are  the 
sole  trustees  of  the  Harris 
Creek  Foundation,  based  in 
Sherwood,  MD. 

Alumni  elected  incumbent 
Ed  Athey  '67  and  Stephen 
Golding  '72  as  their  represen- 
tatives on  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors. 

Athey  is  president  of 
Fleetwood,  Athey,  MacBeth 
&  McCown,  Inc.,  an  inde- 
pendent insurance  agency  in 
Chestertown.  He  is  also  past 
president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, former  chairman  of 
the  Community  Campaign, 
serves  on  the  Sho'men  Club 
and  Hall  of  Fame  boards,  was 
co-Chair  of  the  Daly  and 
William  Smith  Hall  Commit- 
tees, and  is  a  member  of  the 
1997  Washington  College 
Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee. Athey  also  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  1782  Society's 
President's  Council.  His 
daughters,  Lisa  '96  and 
Carolyn  Harms  '93  M  '97,  are 
both  WC  graduates. 

Golding  is  Vice  President 
of  Budget  and  Finance  for  the 
University  of  Colorado  Sys- 
tem and  formerly  headed 


Morgan  Stanley  Investment 
Management's  Endowment  &. 
Foundations  Group,  working 
primarily  with  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  endowment 
portfolios.  Golding  came  to 
Morgan  Stanley  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  Penn's  CEO 
and  director  for  budget  and 
resource  planning.  Prior  to 
Perm,  Golding  was  the  secre- 
tary of  finance  and  budget  di- 
rector for  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware after  spending  seven 
years  in  secondary  education. 
He  previously  served  on  the 
College's  Visiting  Committee 
and,  with  his  wife,  Cally  '74, 
is  the  parent  of  Gayle 
Golding  '05.  He  is  a  member 
of  The  1782  Society.  ► 


Four  Faculty 
Retire 


IN  A  PLACE  that  values 
teaching  above  all  else, 
the  retirement  of  four 
longtime  faculty  members  is 
keenly  felt.  Washington  Col- 
lege bid  farewell  this  spring 
to  Robert  Anderson,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  Colin 
Dickson,  professor  of  French; 
Daniel  Premo,  the  Louis  L. 
Goldstein  Professor  in  Public 
Affairs;  and  the  College's  Li- 
brarian William  Tubbs. 

Anderson  joined  the  fac- 
ulty as  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1976,  was  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor 
in  1984,  and  was  made  full 
professor  in  1988.  In  1980, 
he  was  awarded  the  Lindback 
Award  for  Distinguished 
Teaching.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  chair  of  the  Phi- 
losophy Department  for  sev- 
eral years,  Anderson  also  was 
chair  of  the  Humanities  Di- 
vision and  of  the  Honors 
Program  Committee.  He  has 
written  on  the  Jewish  phi- 
losopher Emmanuel  Levinas, 


"Unfortunately,  foreign  news  now  only  seems  relevant  when 

there  is  a  crisis,  like  the  current  war  in  Iraq." 

— ^Judy  Woodruff,  Host  of  CNN's  Inside  Politics,  on 
campus  April  30,  2003,  for  the  Harwood  Journalism 
Colloquy. 

"It's  the  most  subjective  business  in  the  world,  depending  on 
what  experts  you  talk  to,  what  quotes  you  use,  what  lead  you 
come  up  with.  But  you  always  try  to  be  fair  and  balanced  in  your 
reporting." 

— Al  Hunt,  Wall  Street  Journal  editor,  political 
columnist  and  co-host  of  CNN's  "Capital  Gang,"  on 
campus  April  30,  2003,  for  the  Harwood  Journalism 
Colloquy. 


and  has  recently  completed  a 
book-length  manuscript  on 
Plato's  Theaetetus.  Anderson 
received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Temple  University  in 
1961  and  both  his  M.S.,  in 
1965,  and  his  Ph.D.,  in  1976, 
from  Yale  University. 

"Just  one  course  with  Bob 
Anderson  was  sometimes 
enough  to  set  an 
undergraduate's  feet  on  the 
path  toward  self-fulfillment," 
Provost  and  Dean  Joachim 
Scholz  remarked.  "With  his 
powerful  intellect  and  gift  for 
teaching.  Bob  Anderson  has 
had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  lives  of  his  students." 

Dickson  came  to  Wash- 
ington College  as  assistant 
professor  of  French  in  1971 
and  was  promoted  to  associ- 


ate professor  in  1982  and  to 
full  professor  in  1991.  He  has 
served  as  the  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, Literatures  and  Cul- 
tures, and  has  brought  his 
voice  of  reason  to  his  exten- 
sive committee  work.  He  has 
chaired  the  Board  of  Student 
Publications,  Lecture  Series, 
Service  &  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Student  Aid 
Committee,  and  was  faculty 
adviser  for  several  student 
exchanges.  He  holds  his  B.A. 
from  Amherst  College,  and 
masters  degrees  in  both  phys- 
ics and  Romance  languages, 
as  well  as  his  Ph.D.,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"A  well-spoken  man  of 
impeccable  academic  taste, 
Colin  was  one  of  the  early 
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leaders  in  the  computer  revo- 
lution on  campus,"  Scholz 
commented.  "His  deep  love 
of  music  has  also  been  much 
in  evidence  during  his  32- 
year  long  career  at  Washing- 
ton College.  He  has  played 
standards  and  jazz  classics  in 
lounges  from  Chicago  to 
Paris.  Yet  it  is  as  a  teacher  of 
French  language,  literature 
and  film  that  the  College 
treasured  him  the  most." 

Remarking  on  Dan 
Premo's  retirement,  Scholz 
called  him  "an  institutional 
leader,  a  progressive  vision- 
ary and  an  indefatigable 
teacher  who  has  helped  his 
students  understand  the 
complexities  of  world  poli- 
tics." 

A  former  U.S.  diplomat 
in  Latin  America,  Premo 
joined  the  faculty  as  assistant 
professor  of  history  and  po- 
litical science  in  1970  and 
was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  in  1974  and  to  full 
professor  in  1982.  He  won 
the  Lindback  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Teaching  in  1987. 
Among  his  many  appoint- 
ments, Premo  has  served  as 
chair  of  political  science  and 
international  studies,  chair  of 
the  Faculty  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  as  curator  of  the 
Louis  L.  Goldstein  Program 
in  Public  Affairs.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  in  Spanish 
and  Social  Science  from 
Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
in  Latin  American  Studies 
from  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin. 


At  Washington  College, 
he  has  been  instrumental  in 
developing  international  pro- 
grams and  model  diplomacy 
programs.  In  1988  he  became 
the  College's  first  exchange 
professor  to  Rhodes  Univer- 
sity in  South  Africa.  Premo 
also  launched  the  Summer 
Seminar  in  Cuba,  and  served 
as  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Model  Organization  of 
American  States  and  Model 
United  Nations. 

Tubbs  was  named  Librar- 
ian in  1983.  Tenured  in 
1987,  he  was  promoted  to 
full  professor  in  1993.  Noted 
Scholz:  "Bill  Tubbs  initiated 
our  first  move  to  electronic 
information  long  before  our 
peers — in  1983  when  the  li- 
brary became  a  member  of 
the  leading  organization  be- 
hind electronic  cataloging 
and  interlibrary  loan,  and 
most  significantly  in  1991 
when  the  library  brought  the 
College  catalog  online,  pro- 
viding electronic  access  to  all 
at  any  time.  A  little  over  a 
decade  later,  we  count  8,000 
full-text  electronic  journals, 
95  academic  research  data- 
bases, and  an  incalculable 
number  of  digital  resources 
on  the  Internet — all  in  addi- 
tion to  the  College's  print 
collection  of  200,000  vol- 
umes. 

Tubbs  received  his  B.A.  in 
Mathematics  from  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  in  1960,  his 
M.Div.  in  History  and  The- 
ology from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1963, 
and  his  M.S.  in  Bibliography 


Reference  from  the  School  of 
Library  Service  at  Columbia 
University  in  1966. 

"We  are  proud  to  honor 
the  years  and  the  commit- 
ment to  the  highest  stan- 
dards in  education  that  these 
four  have  given  to  Washing- 
ton College,"  said  College 
President  John  S.  Toll.  "Each 
in  his  own  way  has  imparted 
the  priceless  gift  of  wisdom 
and  the  value  of  ongoing, 
lifelong  learning  to  genera- 
tions of  Washington  College 
students."  I 

Taylor 
Continues 
Tennis  Legacy 

IT'S  NOT  EASY  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  one  All- 
American,  let  alone  two, 
but  that's  exactly  what  junior 
men's  tennis  player  Peter 
Taylor  did  this  year.  Taylor, 
who  played  at  No.  3  singles 
last  season  behind  AU- 
Americans  Jose  Lejarraga  '02 
and  Seth  Morgan  '02,  had 
little  difficulty  in  his  new 
role  as  the  team's  top  player. 
Last  fall,  Taylor  captured 
the  ITA  Southeast  Regional 
singles  championship  and 
went  on  to  place  seventh  at 
the  ITA  national  champion- 
ships. His  victory  in  the  sev- 


Faculty  retirees:  Colin  Dickson 
(far  left)  and  William  Tubbs. 


Faculty  retirees:  Daniel  Premo 
(far  left)  and  Robert  Anderson. 


enth-place  match  at  ITA  na- 
tionals was  the  start  of  a  24- 
match  winning  streak  in 
singles  play  for  Taylor  that 
would  last  into  mid-May. 

TTiis  spring,  Taylor  van- 
quished one  opponent  after 
another  at  No.  1 ,  posting  a 
perfect  18-0  record  at  that 
spot  and  leading  the 
Shoremen  to  their  tenth  con- 
secutive Centennial  Confer- 
ence team  championship. 
Taylor  captured  his  second 
consecutive  Centennial  Con- 
ference singles  championship 
in  a  tournament  held  the  last 
weekend  in  April,  taking  the 
title  in  dominating  fashion  by 
dropping  a  total  of  only  14 
games  in  four  rwo-set  victo- 
ries. He  also  teamed  with  se- 
nior Louis  Blanchette  to  win 
the  Centennial  Conference 
doubles  championship. 

Taylor's  play  this  season 
earned  him  a  spot  in  the 
NCAA  Division  111  singles 
championship,  ensuring  him 
All-American  status  for  the 
first  time  in  his  collegiate  ca- 
reer. He  was  seeded  third  in 
the  tournament,  held  May 
17-19  at  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College  in  St.  Peter,  MN. 
Taylor  posted  a  6-4,  6-1  win 
over  John  Michael  Cham-A- 
Koon  of  Claremont-Mudd- 
Scripps  in  the  first  round  be- 
fore seeing  his  season  come 
to  an  end  with  a  6-2,  6-3  loss 
to  Vitally  Pereverzev  of  MIT 
in  the  second  round. 
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Taylor  finished  the  season 
with  30  wins  in  singles  play 
against  only  tour  losses  and  a 
17-9  record  in  doubles.  In 
addition  to  his  AU-American 
status,  he  earned  several 
other  accolades.  He  was 
named  the  ITA  National 
Player  to  Watch  for  Division 
111  and  won  the  College's 
Elizabeth  "Bo"  Blanchard 
Memorial  Sportsmanship 
Award  and  Thomas  Reeder 
Spedden  Medal  for  academic 
standing  and  achievement  in 
athletics.  > 


Men's  Lax 

Captures 

Conference 


AFTER  AN  0-2  start  this 
season,  the  men's  la- 
crosse team  went  on  a 
12 -game  winning  streak  that 
took  them  all  the  way  to  their 
first  Centennial  Conference 
Championship  since  1998. 
The  Shoremen  went  8-0  in 
conference  play  in  the  regular 
season,  winning  those  games 
by  an  average  of  almost  1 1 
goals  per  game  and  securing 
hosting  rights  to  the  tour- 
team  Centennial  Conference 
playoffs  April  25  and  27. 

The  Shoremen  posted  two 
dominant  performances  in 
the  conference  playoffs,  han- 
dling Franklm  &  Marshall 
13-6  in  the  semifinals  and 
stifling  five-time  defending 
conference  champion 
Gettysburg  11-2  in  the 
championship  game. 

The  star  of  the  Confer- 
ence playoffs  was  junior 
goalie  Richard  Yost.  Yost 
made  19  saves  in  each  of  the 
two  games  for  the  Shoremen, 
posting  an  impressive  .826 
save  percentage  in  the  two 
contests,  junior  midfielder 
Steve  Berger  came  up  big  in 
the  championship  game, 
scoring  five  goals  and  assist- 
ing on  two  others  against 


Gettysburg.  A  crowd  of  700 
people  watched  Berger,  along 
with  fellow  captains  senior 
defensive  midfielder  John 
Timken,  senior  detenseman 
Creg  Fleetwood,  and  senior 
defensive  midfielder  Jeremy 
Shannon,  accept  the  Cen- 
tennial Conference  Champi- 
onship trophy  following  the 
win  over  Gettysburg. 

The  Shoremen's  domi- 
nance of  the  Centennial 
Conference  this  season  was 
rewarded   in  the  All-Confer- 
ence voting.  The  conference 
coaches  voted  ten  Shoremen 
to  All-Conference  stature,  a 
number  unmatched  by  any 
other  team  in  the  history  of 
the  conference.  Berger  was 
named  Player  of  the  Year,  be- 
coming the  first  Shoreman  to 
win  the  award  since  Chris 
Cote  in  1994-  Berger,  Yost, 
Shannon,  and  sophomore 
defensemen  Kyle  Mitten  and 
Gregory  Vetter  were  all 
named  first  team  All-Confer- 
ence. Yost  was  a  unanimous 
first  team  selection. 
Fleetwood,  senior  attackman 
Chris  Edwards,  sophomore 
midfielder  Jon  Spivey  and 
junior  midfielder  Brent 
Renner  were  all  named  to 
the  second  team,  while  jun- 
ior face-off  specialist  Tom 
Parr  was  tabbed  as  an  honor- 
able mention. 

The  Shoremen  finished 
the  season  12-4  and  pro- 
duced seven  AU-Americans: 
midfielder  Stephen  Berger 
(first  team);  defenseman 


Steve  Berger  led  ttie  team  to  a 
conference  win  over  Gettysburg. 


Kyle  Mitten  and  goalkeeper 
Richard  Yost  (second  team); 
and  attackman  Chris 
Edwards,  midfielder  Jeremy 
Shannon,  and  defensemen 
Creg  Fleetwood  and  Greg 
Vetter  (honorable  mention). 

It  was  the  Shoremen's 
eighth  consecutive  year  with 
a  winning  record,  and  their 
25*  appearance  in  the 
NCAA  tournament.  > 


Women's 
Lacrosse 
Turns  Heads 


THE  WOMEN'S  lacrosse 
team  turned  a  lot  of 
heads  by  starting  the 
season  with  a  school-record 
nine  consecutive  wins,  but 
the  Shorewomen's  perfor- 
mance in  the  ECAC  Mid- 
Atlantic  Playoffs  may  have 
made  a  much  bigger  state- 
ment. TTie  Shorewomen  were 
the  last  seed  in  the  six-team 
event  and  only  received  a  bid 
to  the  tournament  when  an- 
other team  backed  out  at  the 
last  minute.  They  would  prove 
they  belonged  all  along. 

After  learning  of  their  se- 
lection late  on  May  5,  the 
Shorewomen  were  on  a  bus 
bound  tor  Hoboken,  NJ,  two 
days  later,  headed  for  a  game 
against  Stevens  Tech,  the 
tournament's  third  seed. 
Stevens  Tech  jumped  out  to 
an  8-4  lead  early  in  the  game, 
but  the  Shorewomen  finished 
the  first  half  by  scoring  six 
unanswered  goals  to  take  a 
10-8  lead  at  the  break.  After 
the  teams  exchanged  three- 
goal  runs  to  start  the  second 


With  66  goals  and  8  assists  for 
the  season,  Casey  Sawma  '04  was 
the  team's  second-leading  scorer. 


half,  the  Shorewomen  held 
Stevens  at  bay  the  rest  of  the 
way  and  came  away  with  a 
16-14  win.  Junior  attacker 
Janet  Studdiford  scored  eight 
goals  and  notched  three  as- 
sists in  the  game,  breaking 
the  school  records  for  both 
assists  and  points  in  a  season. 

Next  up  for  the 
Shorewomen  was  second- 
seeded  St.  Lawrence,  whom 
they  faced  May  10  at  Franklin 
&  Marshall  in  the  semifinals. 
Trailing  by  one  goal  with  un- 
der 10  minutes  to  go,  the 
Shorewomen  fired  off  three 
unanswered  goals  to  take  a 
three-goal  lead  with  less  than 
90  seconds  remaining.  WC 
came  away  with  a  10-8  win 
that  afternoon,  advancing  to 
the  ECAC  Mid-Atlantic 
Championship  game  against 
top-seed  Franklin  &  Marshall 
the  next  day.  Unfortunately, 
the  Shorewomen's  run  came 
to  an  end  against  F&dvl  in  a 
15-6  loss,  but  they  had  cer- 
tainly proved  their  point. 

The  Shorewomen  finished 
the  season  with  a  14-6 
record,  tying  the  school 
record  for  wins  in  a  season. 
Senior  midfielder  Betty 
Weller  was  selected  to  play  in 
the  prestigious  North/South 
Senior  All-Star  Game,  and 
both  she  and  Studdiford  were 
named  to  the  All-Centennial 
Conference  first  team.   Senior 
attacker  Paige  Heller  and 
freshman  goalie  Ashley 
Crisler  were  All-Centennial 
Conference  honorable  men- 
tion selections.  > 
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A  Loyal  Lineage 

BILL  JOHNSON  '40  sits  in  an  office  high 
above  the  streets  of  Chicago,  a  true  captain 
of  industry  in  the  classic  American  mode.  A 
railroad  man  who  forged  a  corporate  empire, 
he  always  remembers  where  he  came  from. 


tor  and  later  CEO  and  chair 
in  1969. 

As  Guthrie  then  sang, 
America  in  the  1960s  had  a 
bad  case  of  "the  disappearing 
railroad  blues."  But  thanks  to 
Johnson,  the  Illinois  Central 
never  disappeared;  in  fact  it 
never  went  bankrupt.  While 
other  lines  collapsed  or 
sought  government  bailouts, 
Johnson  transformed  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  Endeavoring  to 
shore  up  the  industry, 
Johnson  merged  two  rail- 
roads to  create  the  Illinois 
Central 


I  KNEW  TWO  THINGS 
by  the  age  of  10,"  Bill 
Johnson  relates  proudly. 
"One,  that  1  was  going  to  be 
a  lawyer  like  my  father,  and 
two,  that  1  was  going  to 
Washington  College." 

In  his  father's  mind  and 
his  own,  he  says,  "TTiere  was 
never  any  question  about  it." 

His  family  connection  to 
the  institution  encompasses 
nearly  a  century.  First  there 
was  a  cousin,  Pumell 
Johnson,  Class  of  1910. 
Then  followed  Bill 
Johnson's  father  Benjamin, 
Class  of  1911,  Bill  in 
1940,  and  brother  Rufus 
in  1942.  If  there  were 
ever  a  Washington  Col- 
lege dynasty,  few  could 
contest  their  right  to  the 
crown. 

"Loyalty  is  the  name 
of  the  game  in  my  fam- 
ily, generation  after 
generation,"  Johnson 
says.  "1  have  always,  will  al- 
ways be  thinking  about  the 
College."  Third  in  a  line  of 
Johnsons  who  served  at  one 
time  or  another  as  College 
trustees,  Johnson,  84,  just  re- 
tired from  his  second  term 
on  the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors. 

After  graduation  he 
steamed  headlong  into  the 
bustle  of  American  commerce 
as  a  tax  lawyer  and  counsel  in 
the  railroad  industry —  first 


the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  later  for  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  whose 
once  glorious  passenger  train, 
"The  City  of  New  Orleans," 
was  the  inspiration  for 
folksinger  Arlo  Guthrie's  fa- 
mous 1960s  lament  on  the 
state  ot  American  railroads. 
It  was  during  this  challeng- 
ing period  in  railroad  busi- 
ness history  that  Johnson  be- 
came Illinois  Central's  direc- 


Bill  Johnson, 
pictured  here  shortly  after 
becoming  president  of  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  In  1966,  built  a 
world-class  company  by 
diversifying  a  Midwestern  railroad. 


Gulf  from  which  he  built  a 
new  business  entity  alto- 
gether. 

Johnson  brought  his  com- 


pany and  his  investors  out  of 
the  "railroad  blues"  to  the 
diversification  of  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  conglomerate 
that  included  businesses 
such  as  the  Abex  Corpora- 
tion, Pepsi  bottlers,  Midas 
mufflers.  Pet  foods, 
Hussmann  refrigeration 
equipment,  Pneumo  Aircraft 
Systems  and  the  Illinois 
Center,  a  corporate  office 
complex  in  downtown  Chi- 
cago. 

Though  he  was  far  from 
Chestertown  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  American  busi- 
ness, Johnson  did  not  for- 
get another 
value  im- 
parted by  his 
father;  giving 
back. 

In  1938, 
when  Johnson 
received  his  ac- 
ceptance letter 
from  the  Col- 
lege, it  came 
with  another 
great  surprise, 
one  that  many 
alumni  can  appre- 
ciate. Like  many 
oi  today's  students, 
Johnson  had  been 
awarded  a  halt- 
tuition  scholarship, 
then  representing 
$150  toward  the 
$300  tuition  fee. 

"Father  wouldn't 
permit  me  to  take  it 
because  he  thought 
other  people  needed  it 
more  than  1  did." 

The  scholarship  was 
returned,  but  Johnson's 
legacy  of  giving  back  to 
Washington  College  had 
just  begun.  Frcim  the  time 
and  energy'  he  gave  as  a 
Trustee,  to  the  scholarships 
that  provide  opportunities 
for  future  students,  to  the 
state-ot-the-art  g\mnasium 
and  fitness  center  that  bears 
his  father's  name,  Johnson  is 
a  model  and  an  inspiration  of 
loyalty  and  love  for  WC.  I 
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Faculty/Staff 
Achievements 


LOUISE  AMICK,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics, 
presented  the  paper  "Com- 
munication, Patterns,  and 
Inventions  in  Mathematics" 
at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics 
held  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 

LISA  DANIELS,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  traveled 
over  spring  break  to 
Bangladesh,  where  she  was 
the  team  leader  for  a  na- 
tional survey  of  the  private 
sector.  She  also  published  a 
paper  titled  "Factors  that  In- 
fluence the  Expansion  of  the 
Microenterprise  Sector:  Re- 
sults from  Three  National 
Surveys  in  Zimbabwe"  in  the 
Journal  of  International  Devel- 
opment. 

COLIN  DICKSON,  professor 
of  French,  was  an  invited 
panelist  in  a  pre-concert  dis- 
cussion with  the  audience  at 
the  Folger  Consort's 
"Rabelaisian  Revels,"  a  per- 
formance of  Renaissance  mu- 
sic marking  the  opening  of 
Folger's  2002-2003  season. 
His  review  of  Claude  Blum 
et  al.,  Montaigne:  Journal  de 
voyage  en  Alsace  et  en  Suisse, 
appeared  in  the  December 
2002  issue  of  The  French  Re- 
view. His  article,  "Geo- 
graphic Imagination  in  the 
Essais  and  Geomorphism  in 
Montaigne  Criticism,"  has 
just  been  published  by  Edi- 


tions Rodopi  m  Volume  30  of 
the  annual  French  Literature 
Series. 

Assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion PEGGY  DONNELLY  has 
presented  two  collaborations 
this  year:  "The  'Star'  of  a 
Multi-Site  Rural  PDS"  at  the 
Association  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cators 2003  Annual  Meeting 
in  Jacksonville,  FL,  and  "The 
Anchor  to  Reform  in  a 
Multi-Site  PDS"  at  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Professional  De- 
velopment School  Confer- 
ence held  in  Towson,  MD. 

TOM  FINNEGAN,  professor 
of  physical  education,  has  co- 
authored  the  book  The  Com- 
plete Idiot's  Guide  to  Coaching 
Youth  Basketball,  released  in 
May. 

RICHARD  GILLIN,  professor 
of  English,  gave  a  paper  titled 
"Ekphrasis  in  John  Clare's 
Rural  Muse,"  at  the  North 
American  John  Clare  Society 
meeting. 

LAUREN  LITTLEFIELD,  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychology, 
presented  three  research 
posters  with  student  co-au- 
thors at  the  recent  74th 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Psy- 
chological Association:  "Can 
Frontal  Lobe  Measures  Dis- 
criminate Between  Young 
Adult  Females  Diagnosed 
with  ADHD  as  Children  and 
Controls?,"  "Using  the 


Conners-Wells  Adolescent 
Self-Report  Scale  with 
Young  Adult  Females,"  and 
"Testing  Theater  as  a  Me- 
dium for  Changing  Ideals: 
Assaying  Feminism  via  The 
Vagina  Monologues." 

MICHAEL  McLENDON,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, gave  a  talk  titled  "Skein 
modules  modulo  commuta- 
tors" at  the  American  Math- 
ematical Society's  Sectional 
Meeting  in  Baton  Rouge. 

ERIN  MURPHY,  lecturer  in 
English  and  acting  associate 
director  of  the  O'Neill  Liter- 
ary House,  served  as  the 
judge  for  the  2003  Eastern 
Shore  Poetry  Contest.  She 
will  have  three  of  her  poems 
published  in  the  August 
2003  issue  of  Red  River  Re- 
view. Her  manuscript-in- 
progress,  Ancilla,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  finalist  for  the 
Pablo  Neruda  Poetry  Prize, 
and  her  completed  manu- 
script. Science  of  Desire,  is  a 
finalist  for  the  Four  Way 
Books  Levis  Prize.  The  final 
decisions  in  both  competi- 
tions will  be  made  later  this 


ANDREW  OROS,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science, 
spoke  at  Japan's  National  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Studies  in 
Tokyo  about  U.S.  percep- 
tions of  the  war  in  Iraq.  He 
also  presented  the  paper, 
"Japan's  Response  to  Septem- 


ber 1 1  and  the  Continuing 
Politics  of  Domestic  Anti- 
militarism  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury," at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Asian 
Studies  in  New  York. 

ROSETTE  ROAT-MALONE, 
adjunct  professor  of  chemis- 
try, has  authored  a  new  text- 
book, Bioinorganic  Chemistry: 
A  Short  Course.  The  publica- 
tion was  honored  with  a 
campus  symposium  titled 
"Copper  in  the  Body:  You 
Gotta  Have  It — But  Not  Too 
Much"  held  in  April. 

TAHIR  SHAD,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science, 
participated  in  an  on-air  dis- 
cussion, "Is  the  UN  Still  Rel- 
evant?," on  WYPR  88.5FM 
Radio's  Marc  Steiner  Show 
in  Baltimore,  and  spoke 
about  the  war  in  Iraq  on 
WILM  1450  Radio  in 
Wilmington,  DE. 

Associate  professor  of  history 
CAROL  WILSON  presented 
the  paper  "Freedom  at  Risk: 
Free  Blacks  and  the  Other 
Underground  Railroad"  at 
Passages  to  Freedom:  The 
Underground  Railroad  in 
American  History  and  Leg- 
end, a  conference  held  at  the 
Smithsonian  National  Mu- 
seum of  American  History. 
She  has  been  working  as  a 
consultant  and  on-screen  ex- 
pert tor  the  PBS  series  "His- 
tory Detectives."  TTie  series 
will  air  nationally  in  July.  > 


Dale  Daigle, 
associate 
professor  of 
drama,  received 
ttie  Alumni 
Association's 
Award  for 
Distinguished 
Teaching  during 
commencement 
exercises  in  IVIay. 
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Reunion  Scrapbook  2003 

Photography  by  Melissa  Grimes-Guy 


ALTHOUGH  RAIN  AND  COOL  TEMPERATURES  kept 
reunion  activities  inside,  alumni,  parents  and  seniors  demon- 
strated their  determination  to  have  a  great  time  anyway. 
Professors  Terry  Scout,  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Business  Manage- 
ment, George  SpiHch,  Chair  of  the  Psychology  Department  and  Bob  Day 
of  the  English  Department  exhibited  their  academic  expertise  to  former 
students.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  picnic,  campus  tours  and  class 
pictures,  Steve  Sandebeck  '73,  Dale  Trusheim  '73  and  Scott  Woolever 
'77,  aka  "Fat  Shadow,"  brightened  the  day  with  their  blues  and  rock  'n 
roll.  The  trolley  that  provides  transportation  to  students  during  the 
school  year  was  a  big  hit  for  those  wanting  to  venture  into  C'town. 
The  evening  was  capped  off  with  a  great  dinner,  fireworks  and  dancing  'til  midnight.  ► 
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ON         THE  FRONTLINE 


THE  TV  WAR 

Where  Words,  Pictures  And  Bullets 


TWO  ALUMNI  PLAYED  CRITICAL  ROLES  IN  BRINGING  US  IMAGES 
and  stories  from  the  war  in  Iraq:  Commander  Jeff  Alderson  '83,  a  Naval  public  affairs 

officer,  and  Harris  Whitheck  '87,  a  correspondent  with  CNN.  In  the  days 
following  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  both  reflected  on  this  question:  was  the  war  coverage 

too  much  of  a  good  thing? 

BY         MARCIA         C.  LANDSKROENER  M'02 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST 
Iraq  made  history  on 
several  fronts.  Even 
as  diplomatic  efforts 
to  disarm  Iraq  contin- 
ued, the  Bush  ad- 
ministration was 
undertaking  a  massive  buildup  of  troops 
in  the  Gulf  region.  Before  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  anti-war  protesters  around  the 
globe  voiced  their  disapproval.  And 
when  the  air  campaign  began  and  the 
ground  troops  started  rolling  through  the 
desert,  the  world  was  watching.  Equipped 
with  night  vision  goggles  and 
videophones,    shadowing   fighter   pilots. 


Navy  Seals,  and  rank-and-file  soldiers, 
more  than  600  embedded  journalists 
were  bringing  viewers  live  broadcasts 
from  the  front.  War  coverage  blanketed 
television  networks  and  cable,  print  me- 
dia, and  the  Internet.  The  images  of  war 
were  dramatic;  the  reports  were  astonish- 
ing in  their  immediacy.  With  each  pass- 
ing day,  the  American  people  realized: 
"This  is  what  history  looks  like." 

The  stories  of  how  America  wages  war 
began  emerging  months  ago  from  the 
flight  decks  of  the  aircraft  carriers  posi- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf  CNN's  Kira 
Phillips,  Michael  Gordon  from  The  New 
York  Times,  and  Matt  Lauer  of  NBC's  The 


Today  Show  were  among  the  first  wave  of 
hundreds  of  journalists  who  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  report  from  the  Middle 
East  region  where  U.S.  Naval  forces  were 
positioned.  The  man  who  facilitated 
those  stories,  and  the  hundreds  that  fol- 
lowed, was  Jeff  Alderson,  a  former  Wash- 
ington College  Elm  editor  who,  since 
joining  the  Navy  17  years  ago,  found  his 
niche  as  the  media  go-between. 

Alderson  was  assigned  to  the  Gulf  re- 
gion as  the  piblic  affairs  officer  for  the  5th 
Naval  Fleet  in  July  2001.  Two  months 
later,  the  World  Trade  Centers  were  at- 
tacked, as  was  Alderson 's  former  Pentagon 
office.  By  October,  the  United  States  had 
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launched  a  war  with  Afghanistan.  But 
from  a  media  relations  standpoint,  that 
conflict  offered  just  a  hint  of  what  was  to 
come  with  the  Bush  administration's  "Op- 
eration Iraqi  Freedom." 

From  Naval  headquarters  in  Bahrain, 
Alderson  handled  media  requests  for  em- 
bedding assignments,  orchestrated  media 
access,  set  up  itineraries,  and  conferred 
daily  via  video-teleconference  with  his 
boss,  Vice  Admiral  Timothy  Keating,  and 
General  Tommy  Franks,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  to  keep 
his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  war. 

"There's  been  some  incredible  coverage 
coming  out  of  here,  with  168  reporters  on 
various  Naval  ships  at  the  height  of  the 
war,"  Alderson  said  from  his  office  in 
Bahrain  three  days  after  Baghdad  fell. 
"It's  unprecedented — media  outlets  rang- 
ing from  CNN  and  Fox  to  local  newspa- 
pers have  requested  access.  We've  accom- 
modated more  than  500  people  just  in 
the  last  two  months.  It's  been  insane,  but 
it's  all  been  worthwhile.  TTie  coverage 
continues  to  he  very  positive  and  reflects 
well  on  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Navy,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard." 

Meanwhile,   hundreds   of  journalists 


were  embedded  with  ground  troops  rac- 
ing toward  Baghdad.  Newspapers  and 
television  stations  around  the  world  car- 
ried live  reports  from  the  frontlines.  Sto- 
ries were  being  generated  and  broadcast 
so  quickly,  in  fact,  that  the  public  some- 
times received  information  that  the  mili- 
tary had  not  officially  confirmed. 

Alderson  recalls  one  particularly  diffi- 
cult story  about  the  Navy  pilot  whose 
plane  was  shot  down,  possibly  by  a  Pa- 
triot missile.  The  plane  plummeted  into  a 
lake.  It  took  a  week  for  search  teams  to 
recover  the  body. 

"It  was  hard  to  keep  that  out  of  the 
press  until  we  had  the  full  story,  because 
there  were  reporters  everywhere," 
Alderson  says.  "With  the  embedding 
situation,  reporters  see  stuff  happening 
and  it's  already  up  on  CNN  before  it  goes 
through  our  channels.  Our  challenge  is  to 
provide  accurate  information,  and  to  be 
as  responsive  as  possible,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 


w 


hy  did  the  Pentagon  agree  to 
media  access  on  such  a  mas- 
sive scale  in  the  first  place?  In 


previous  armed  conflicts,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  journalists  to  get  out  with  the 
troops  were  limited.  Even  at  the  start  of 
the  war  in  Afghanistan,  reporters  were 
allowed  on  Naval  vessels,  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  report  live  because  of 
security  concerns  about  their  transmis- 
sion signals.  Still,  reporters  bristled  at 
being  fed  reports  at  press  briefings  or  at 
being  part  of  a  press  pool.  They  felt  left 
out  of  the  action.  They  wanted  their  own 
access,  more  time  in  the  field  and  the 
opportunity  to  report  live. 

"The  people  with  Department  of  De- 
fense sat  down  with  the  bureau  chiefs 
from  major  media  outlets,  the  press  ser- 
vices, the  24-hour  news  stations,  and  the 
online  news  stations,  who  said  they  could 
fill  the  news  cycle,"  Alderson  says. 
"From  our  perspective,  the  more  report- 
ers we  had  in  the  field,  the  more  airtime 
we  had  on  CNN  and  BBC,  the  less  time 
there  was  tor  the  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation. Do  I  think  so  much  media  cover- 
age was  a  good  thing?  Yes  I  do." 

Not  only  did  the  intensive  media  cov- 
erage give  a  global  audience  dramatic 
pictures  of  what  was  happening,  it  also 
generated  a  sense  of  national  pride  for 


This  kind  of  coverage  has  not  been  a  disservice,"  Whitbeck  says,  "but  the  public 
never  had  the  chance  to  digest  it.  It's  important  for  all  the  news  outlets  to  give  a  lot  of 
time  to  this  now  that  the  shooting's  over,  to  help  readers  and  viewers  digest  these  stories." 
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the  young  men  and  women  fighting  the 
war,  according  to  Alderson.  "People  back 
home  wanted  to  know  that  we  were  ok. 
Two  weeks  before  the  war  started  in 
earnest,  we  had  reporters  on  aircraft  car- 
riers talking  to  everybody  from  fighter 
pilots  to  kids  on  the  flight  deck — we've 
got  a  lot  of  smart  kids  out  there  and 
they're  very  focused.  Those  human  inter- 
est stories  are  a  testament  to  what  we've 
got  going  for  us.  Even  after  the  air  war 
was  over,  we  still  had  some  reporters  on 
the  ships  because  they  realized  there's  a 
lot  more  to  this  business  than  launching 
planes.  They're  talking  to  Navy  Seals, 
they're  on  the  VSS  Comfort  hospital  ship, 
they're  doing  stories  on  the  Navy's  work 
with    sea    lions    to    detect    underwater 


Yet  for  every  feel-good  story,  there 
were  heart-stopping  reports  of 
"friendly-fire"  incidents  and  train- 
ing accidents,  civilian  casualties,  am- 
bushes, fierce  firefights,  helicopter 
crashes  and  soldiers  killed  and  missing.  It 
was  important  to  tell  those  stories  as  well. 

"One  of  the  darkest  moments  for  me 
was  when  the  POWs  [from  an  Army 
maintenance  company]  were  taken  and 
Iraqi  television  ran  interviews  with  those 
kids,"  Alderson  recalls.  "1  got  angry.  I  had 
knots  in  my  stomach,  thinking  my  gosh, 
what  would  my  mom  and  dad  be  going 
through  if  that  were  me?  The  flip  side  of 
that,  of  course,  was  seeing  those  kids 
come  off  the  plane.  1  cried  tears  of  joy. 
TTiat  was  an  amazing  feeling." 

Alderson  was  similarly  affected  by  the 
death  of  the  very  first  journalist  killed  in 
the  war.  Paul  Moran,  a  freelance  camera- 
man working  for  the  Australian  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  died  in  a  car  bomb 
explosion  in  a  Kurdish  region  of  northern 
Iraq.  He  had  been  a  personal  friend. 

"Paul's  wife  had  just  had  a  baby,  and 
we  had  just  been  congratulating  him. 
That  one  hurt." 

Another  friend  of  Alderson 's  died  dur- 
ing a  training  exercise  with  the  Navy 
Seals.  "Within  hours  of  the  incident  1 
was  standing  in  front  of  news  crews  tell- 
ing people  about  the  person  I  had  just 
had  dinner  with." 

The  best  journalists  put  a  human 
face  on  war,  telling  the  stories  of 
those  who  are  affected  by  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Harris  Whitbeck,  those  stories 
are  still  emerging.  NX/hile  the  TV  war  gave 


blanket  coverage  in 
what  he  calls  the 
"wallpaper  phase"  of 
the  war,  the  more 
important  phase, 
"the  storytelling 
phase,"  is  yet  to 
come.  And  he  wants 
to  be  part  of  it. 

"This  kind  of 
coverage  has  not 
been  a  disservice," 
Whitbeck  says,  "but 
the  public  never  had 
the  chance  to  digest 
it.  It's  important  for 
all  the  news  outlets 
to  give  a  lot  of  time 
to  this  now  that  the  "*  '  - 
shooting's  over,  to 
help  readers  and 
viewers  digest  these 
stories." 
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bureau  chief  for  :-.-j«~~-. 
CNN  news,  Whit- 
beck was  among  hundreds  of  journalists 
who  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  cover 
the  story  developing  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  began  in  Turkey  as  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ated unsuccessfully  for  airspace  rights, 
spent  some  time  in  Kuwait  as  coalition 
forces  prepared  for  battle,  and  then  was 
embedded  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  a 
base  in  southern  Iraq.  Whitbeck  is  no 
stranger  to  armed  conflict — since  joining 
CNN  in  1991  he  has  covered  several 
conflicts  in  Latin  America.  But  this  was 
different. 

"What's  different  about  this  war  has 
been  the  buildup,  the  [global]  opposition, 
and  the  fact  that  the  diplomatic  war  was 
waged  as  fiercely  as  the  actual  battle," 
Whitbeck  says.  "And  in  terms  of  sheer 
firepower,  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  Conflicts  in  Latin  America  are  gener- 
ally low-level  guerrilla  warfare.  Here,  the 
reliance  on  technology  is  astounding — to 
the  point  that  those  who  wage  this  war 
can  forget  they  are  dealing  with  human 
life." 

But  Whitbeck  acknowledges  what 
truly  distinguished  this  war  was  the  tre- 
mendous access  the  media  was  given,  and 
the  incredibly  dramatic  pictures  and  sto- 
ries that  were  relayed  instantaneously 
around  the  world.  Journalists  reported 
from  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Persian  Gult, 
from  tanks  rolling  across  the  desert,  from 
helicopters  patrolling  Iraqi  towns. 


Harris  Whitbeck  was 
embedded  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  Iraq. 


"This  war  has  been  brought  home  like 
no  other  war  has,"  Whitbeck  says.  "It's  a 
global  story  with  global  consequences. 
But  it's  also  a  series  of  very  small  snap- 
shots. Like  the  other  embedded  journal- 
ists, I  saw  a  small  slice.  Through  my 
stories,  I  hope  that  people  got  to  know 
the  Air  Force  pilots  who  flew  missions 
every  day,  as  well  as  the  caretaker  of  the 
Ziggurat  at  the  ancient  city  of  Ur,  which 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Abraham.  It  has  withstood  6,000  years  of 
conquest,  and  a  U.S.  bomb  fell  just  14 
kilometers  away.  It  withstood  that  blast 


For  Whitbeck,  this  war  was  not  so 
black  and  white  as  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration might  have  us  believe. 
His  reporting  pointed  to  issues  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  armed  conflict — in- 
cluding the  rich  history  of  the  region  as 
the  cradle  of  civilization  and  the  resil- 
ience of  its  people.  During  one  helicopter 
flight  as  U.S.  forces  patrolled  the  area, 
Whitbeck  was  struck  by  a  scene  that 
demonstrated  the  tremendous  cultural 
gap  between  the  Western  world  and  the 
Middle  East — Bedouin  shepherds  viewed 
from  one  side  of  the  aircraft  and  a  ring  of 
Patriot  missiles  protecting  the  airbase 
from  the  other. 

"It  was  a  fascinating  combination  of 
mindset  and  reality,"  he  says.  "For  these 
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(Above):  Cmdr.  Jeff  Alderson.  pictured  aboard  U.S.S.  John  C.  S/enn/s that  hosted 
dozens  of  journalists,  will  begin  in  July  his  new  assignment  at  the  Pentagon, 
serving  as  executive  assistant  to  the  Navy's  Chief  of  Information.  (At  right): 
Harris  Whitbeck  has  returned  to  his  duties  as  CNN's  bureau  chief  in  Mexico  City. 


Iraqi  people,  nothing  had  changed.  They 
were  still  going  about  the  daily  business 
of  their  lives." 

Whitbeck  says  he  especially  likes  writ- 
ing for  television  because  it  forces  him  to 
distill  information  quickly,  succinctly  and 
accurately. 

"The  challenge  is  making  sure  you've 
got  the  right  information,  that  you've 
interpreted  it  in  the  right  manner.  The  job 
demands  being  clear  and  communicating 
effectively.  That's  where  the  pressure 
comes  in — communicating  quickly,  and  in 
two  languages — 1  filed  all  my  stories  simul- 
taneously in  English  and  Spanish." 

For  a  reporter  who  has  covered  so 
many  conflicts,  who  has  seen  journalists 
in  Latin  America  targeted  and  killed, 
who  has  trouble  philosophically  with  the 
dehumanization  of  war,  this  latest  global 
conflict  begged  the  question,  'What  is 
going  on,  and  why  are  we  here?' 

Whitbeck  says  he  learned  from  his 
political  science  professor  Dan  Premo  the 
important  role  journalists  play  in  getting 
different  sides  of  the  story,  to  help  people 
make  decisions  about  their  leaders. 

"This  war  is  as  much  about  George 
Bush's  domestic  standing  as  it  is  about 
geopolitics,"  Whitbeck  declares.  "I  want 
people  to  understand  what  is  happening.  1 
want  people  to  see  the  consequences  of 
the  policy  of  this  president  they  voted  for. 


And  I  want  people  in 
Latin  America  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing." 

Despite  his  personal  aversion  to  war  in 
general,  and  to  this  war  in  particular, 
Whitbeck  says  he  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  by  the  dedication  of  the  men 
and  women  fighting  it.  "I'm  not  saying  I 
agree  with  what  they  were  doing,  but 
there  was  this  true  sense  of  dedication 
which  I  found  compelling." 

He  asked  one  pilot  flying  an  A- 10 
"Warthog"  warplane  about  the  morality 
of  this  war.  This  pilot  was  mindful  only  of 
protecting  coalition  forces,  with  little 
concern  for  those  Iraqis  who  might  be 
killed,  Whitbeck  recalls.  "He  told  me: 
'When  I  see  a  tank  threatening  my  men, 
my  troops,  I  try  not  to  think  of  the 
human  life  that  might  be  riding  in  that 
tank,  but  see  the  tank  as  a  threat  to  the 
people  who  are  relying  on  me  to  protect 
them.  You  have  to  depersonalize  it.'" 

That's  the  age-old  paradox  of  war. 
From  the  untold  stories  still  to  emerge, 
people  can  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  outcome  was  worth  the  cost. 

In  the  days  after  Baghdad  fell, 
Whitbeck  returned  home  to  Guate- 
mala for  some  much-needed  R&R, 
but  he  hopes  to  get  back  to  the  region  in 
the  coming  months  for  more   in-depth 


reporting.  Alderson  was  looking  fonvard 
to  his  first  day  of  rest  in  nearly  three 
weeks,  but  was  still  working  hard  to  keep 
the  global  media  machine  humming  — 
particularly  those  media  outlets  in  the 
Arab  region. 

Alderson  says  the  Arab  people  are  just 
now  beginning  to  question  the  validity  of 
what  the  Arab  media  had  previously  pre- 
sented as  fact.  "Seeing  the  Iraqi  people 
rejoicing,  people  are  only  now  learning 
that  the  regime  was  brutal,  that  people 
were  being  tortured  and  oppressed.  The 
Arab  media  had  painted  Saddam  Hussein 
as  a  brave  man  who  was  willing  to  go  up 
against  the  United  States.  We've  been 
able  to  change  the  way  the  Iraqi  people 
perceive  him." 

For  viewers  and  readers  around  the 
world,  this  TV  war — no  longer  in  dura- 
tion than  your  average  mini-series,  has 
indeed  changed  our  perceptions,  and  our 
expectations,  of  war  and  the  media's  role. 
As  Alderson  suggests,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  educated  people  to  sort  through 
all  the  images  and  the  messages  to  find 
their  own  truth. 


Marcia    C.    Landskroener    M'02    is    the 
College's  senior  writer. 
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PRIZE-WINNING    PHOTOGRAPHY 


Christina's  World 


AN  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  MAJOR  IN  DESIGN  AND  VISUAL  COMMUNICATION, 

Christina  Granberg  '03  won  the  Lynette  Nielsen  Art  Award  this  spring 

with  her  collection  of  documentary  photographs.  She  developed  her  portfolio 

with  the  assistance  of  the  Douglass  Cater  Society  of  Junior  Fellows, 

the  College's  flagship  academic  enrichment  program  that  funded  her  trips 

to  Tanzania  and  to  southern  Mexico,  where  these  images  were  taken. 
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Opening  photo,  Furaha  (Agnes  Resting), 
Tanzania  2002 

"I  made  my  first  forays  into  documentary 
photography  during  a  10-week  stay  in  the 
Tanzanian  village  of  Sombetini  as  a  vol- 
unteer with  Vision  in  Action.  I  had 
packed  lots  of  color  film  for  this  trip,  but 
took  some  black  and  white  as  a  backup. 
What  I  discovered,  of  course,  is  the  emo- 
tional power  of  black  and  white  film." 

1.  Emanweie,  Tanzania  2002 

"Emanwele  eagerly  exchanged  his  grow- 
ing English  vocabulary  with  our  broken 
Swahili.  His  eyes  say  so  much  about  both 
the  hope  and  despair  of  impoverished 
children  in  Tanzania.  Portraits  like  this 
one  were  the  beginning  sketches  of  a 
much  larger  idea  and  interest,  centered 
on  the  issues  of  youth,  poverty  and  the 
unemployment  crisis  in  Eastern  Africa." 

2.  Cross  and  Coca  Cola,  iVlexico2003 

"Usually  inhibited  by  a  loss  for  words,  I 
became  interested  in  photography  as  a 
means  of  communication  and  expression. 
The  quiet  reflection  of  a  young  girl,  paus- 
ing as  she  helps  with  the  laundry,  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  mood  and  moment 
conveyed  without  words." 

3.  Fatima  and  Hammocic,  Mexico  2003 

"I  use  photography  as  a  means  of  cultural 
reflection  as  well  as  a  tool  for  understand- 
ing. As  the  silent  observer,  I  learned  so 
much  about  Mexican  life.  Here,  Fatima 
entertains  herself  while  her  mother  and 
aunt  prepare  breakfast." 

4.  Outside  the  Cool  Hair  Salon,  Tanzania  2002 

"Photography  can  help  to  mend  our  per- 
ceptions of  cultures  and  social  situations 
outside  our  own.  This  image  of  a  young 
unemployed  Tanzanian  man  always  re- 
minds me  of  the  restlessness  and  quiet 
resignation  of  so  many  similar  men,  des- 
perate for  work  and  economic  stability." 

5.  IVIary  Janes,  Mexico  2003 

"In  Mexico  1  was  able  to  embrace  the 
freedom  and  legitimacy  the  camera  gave 
me  to  visually  explore  a  different  culture. 
I  was  especially  fascinated  by  the  inven- 
tiveness and  grace  of  children  at  play. 
Their  games  often  added  a  spontaneous 
element  to  my  work." 
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6.  La  Abuela,  Mexico  2003 

"The  documentary  style  of  photography 
appeals  to  me  with  its  honesty  and  inti- 
macy as  a  storytelling  vehicle.  Here,  a 
grandmother  and  granddaughter  pause 
for  lunch  following  a  long  morning  of 
preparations  for  her  brother's  First  Holy 
Communion  celebration." 

7.  Boy  with  Bottles,  Mexico  2003 

"My  photographs  represent  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  subject  as  well  as  my  own, 
in  developing  the  mutual  trust  and 
physical  closeness  necessary  to  accurately 
reflect  another  person's  reality.  By  the 
end  of  the  week-long  preparations  tor 
this  boy's  First  Communion,  1  began  to 
share  in  the  excitement  and  pride  of  his 
special  day." 

8.  Doorway,  Mexico  2003 

"Above  all,  I've  learned  that  documen- 
tary photography  requires  an 
unmanipulated  narration  of  a  series  of 
events,  captured  at  close  range  in  order 
to  catapult  the  viewer  into  these  close, 
intimate  moments.  One  Mexican  family 
with  eight  children  provided  a  constant 
source  of  candid,  uninhibited  emotion 
and  interaction." 

9.  Girls  In  ttie  Shade.  Mexico  2003 

"Photography  can  portray  every  element 
of  our  human  existence,  ranging  from 
the  pleasure  of  childhood  to  the  tragedy 
of  war.  This  is  a  favorite  moment  of 
mine,  reflecting  the  simplicity  and  de- 
light of  a  lazy  afternoon's  rest,  transcend- 
ing their  economic  hardship." 

10.  Family,  Mexico  2003 

"From  the  daily  rituals  of  cooking  and 
play,  to  the  festive  culmination  of  a  reli- 
gious celebration,  1  was  struck  most  by 
the  depth  and  profound  closeness  of  fa- 
milial relationships.  My  hope  is  that  this 
amazing  quality  of  the  Mexican  people  is 
evident  through  my  photographs." 


Christina  Granberg  'Oi  is  joining  the  Peace 
Corps  this  September.  Her  assignment  in- 
volves HIV  education  in  Swaziland,  where 
she  hopes  to  also  continue  her  work  as  a 
documentary  photographer. 
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Alumnus  Earns  National 
Honor 


RALPH  SNYDERMAN, 
MD.,  chancellor  for 
health  affairs  at  Duke 
University  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Duke  University 
Health  System,  was  honored 
last  month  with  an  Ellis  Is- 
land Medal  of  Honor. 

The  Ellis  Island  Medals  of 
Honor  recognize  distin- 
guished Americans  of  various 
ethnic  origins.  Previous  win- 
ners include  Elie  Wiesel, 
Rosa  Parks,  Rudy  Giuliani 
and  all  the  former  U.S. 
Presidents  since  Richard 
Nixon.  Snyderman's  selec- 
tion was  based  upon  his 
achievements  in  biomedical 
research  and  leadership  in 
academic  medicine  and 
health  care. 

Snyderman  '61,  a  member 
of  the  College's  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  was 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  to 
Russian  immigrants.  After 
graduating  from  Washington 
College,  he  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the 
Downstate  Medical  Center 
of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  and  completed 
his  internship  and  residency 
in  medicine  at  Duke. 
This  spring,  he  was  also 
among  the  nation's  elite 
elected  to  join  the  2003  class 
of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Snyderman  is  internation- 
ally recognized  for  his  semi- 
nal contributions  to  inflam- 
mation research.  He  has  had 
a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 


reer at  Duke,  serving  as  chief 
of  rheumatology  and  immu- 
nology and  as  a  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Investigator. 
In  1987,  he  joined 
Genentech,  a  biomedical 
technology  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  vice  president  for 
medical  research  and  devel- 
opment. A  year  later  he  was 
promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  of  Genentech. 

In  1989,  Snyderman  re- 
turned to  Durham  to  lead 
Duke  University  Medical 
Center  as  chancellor  tor 
health  affairs  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  Medical 
Center  moved  into  national 


prominence  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Duke  Clinical 
Research  Institute  (the 
nation's  largest  academic 
clinical  research  organiza- 
tion), and  the  formation  of 
the  Duke  Institute  for  Ge- 
nome Sciences  and  Policy. 
In  1998,  he  oversaw  the  de- 
velopment of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Health  System,  one  ot 
the  few  fully  integrated  aca- 
demic health  systems  in  the 


Ellis  Medal  winner 
Ralph  Snyderman 
'61  envisions  a  new 
healthcare  system. 

country.  His 
vision  for  a 
healthier  nation 
mcludes  the  de- 
velopment of  an 
mnovative  model 
of  care  that  fea- 
tures personalized  health 
planning  and  genetics.  The 
model  has  attracted  broad  at- 
tention from  national  and  re- 
gional governmental  agen- 
cies; a  federally  funded  pilot 
study  is  under  way  in 
Durham. 

Snyderman  has  been  on 
the  Board  ot  Visitors  and 
Governors  since  July  2000.  > 


in       MEMORIAM 

Barbara  H.  Long  '57 

arbara  H.  Long,  an  educator  and  social  psycliologist  wlio  tootc  up  her 
training  as  a  nontraditional  student  at  Wastiington  College,  died  May  29, 
2003  after  a  series  of  small  strolces.  Slie  was  80. 

Long  was  a  farm  manager's  wife  and  a  31 -year-old  mottier  of  five  young  chil- 
dren wlien  slie  returned  to  college  in  1954.  Three  years  later  she  graduated  sutnrna  cum  laude  and  went 
on  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  in  behavioral  science  from  the  University'  of  Delaware. 

After  a  one-year  teaching  assignment  at  Washington  College,  she  taught  psychology  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege from  1965  to  1985,  serving  as  cliair  of  the  psychology  department  from  1981  to  1986.  Through- 
out her  career  she  published  or  co-published  more  than  50  research  papers  on  subjects  ranging  from 
children's  creativity  and  self-esteem  to  parental  discord  and  family  structure. 

She  and  her  husband  of  61  years,  Winslow  Long,  were  frequently  on  campus,  devoted  to  one  an- 
other and  to  Washington  College,  where  they  faithfully  attended  cultural  events  and  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Decker  Arboretum.  In  1986  the  Longs  established  a  library  fund  in  memory  of  their 
daughter,  Suzanne.   They  were  members  of  The  1782  Society  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Barbara  Long  is  survived  by  four  of  her  five  children,  four  grandchil- 
dren, and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
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Homer,  Hilda  Ott  Micari,  Canie 
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there. 
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ED  COOPER 
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this  year — another  Pegg>-.  They 
have  done  some  traveling  and 
have  particularly  enjoyed  two 

Mancy  Thrasher  Cherry  and  Jean  Edwa 

rds  graduated  in  1962.  They  found 

and  wife,  Jean  Gill  Cooper  '46, 

hemselves  celebrating  again  41  years 

later,  when  the  retirees  completed 

are  in  Naples,  ¥L.  They  enjoyed 

trips  by  boat:  one  followed  the 

3  volunteer  training  program  at  the  Maryland  State  Archives  In  Annapolis. 

meeting  old  and  new  friends  and 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  up 

Both  look  forward  to  pursuing  their  passion  for  genealogy  while  giving 

toasting  George  Washington. 

the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers, 

lack  to  the  community. 
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the  other  trip  was  a  riverboat  ex- 

cursion from  Vienna  to 

Jiemes.  His  "Moses  Disposes" 

dollar-plus  group  providing  food 

CL.ASS  AGENT:    Bob  Carter 

Amsterdam.  They  took  a  balloon 

:hronicles  a  time  traveler's  at- 

service  packaging  to  quick  ser- 
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ride  in  California —  "that's  the 

empt  to  witness  the  creation  of 

vice  food  chains  aroimd  the 

slowest  I've  ever  flovvTi!"  They 

lie  Ten  Commandments  with 

world.  He  later  took  a  position  as 

IU-:rN10N   COMMITTI-P: 

play  a  fair  amount  of  bridge  and 

lilarious  characters  and  surpris- 

general  sales  manager  with  a 

Walt  Brandt,  Dick  Steffens, 

follow  the  grandchildren's 

ng  twists. 

former  competitor,  Paris  Packag- 

Elroy Boyer,  William  Roe,  Harry 

progress. 

1953 

ing  Corporation.  He  has  traveled 

Slade 

coast  to  coast,  the  Caribbean, 

1946 

ROLPH  TOWNSHEND 

REUNION  C(TMMITTEE: 

Europe,  Canada,  but  his  very  fa- 

does a  lot  of  sailing  in  die  sum- 

Bill Russell,  Chuck  Waesche, 

vorite  travel  destination  is  Maui. 

ClA^-;  AOENT:   Peggy  Benton 

mer  months.  He  races  their 

Wes  Edwards,  John  Grim,  Jane 

Interests  include  a  daily  regimen 

Smith 

Alberg  30'  and  won  the  Bay 

5radley  Lowe,  Tony  Tonian 

of  physical  activity,  reading  and 

1947 

championship  for  their  class  for 

1954 

the  promotion  of  conservative 

the  sixth  season  in  a  row!  He 

smaller  government. 

PHYLLIS  "BUCKI"  BUCKINGHAM 

skis  in  the  winter  and  spends  lots 

:lass  AGENT:  Bob  Lipsitz 

DULIN 

of  time  with  children  and  grand- 
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WAYNE  GRUEHN 

and  Bill  Dulin  are  permanent 

children.  Last  summer  they 

has  retired  after  49  years  in  ra- 

residents of  Marco  Island,  H.  as 

sailed  to  Mystic,  CT,  and  back. 

JLASS  AGENT: 

dio,  television  and  voice-overs  in 

of  last  October.  They  had  a  ball 

Barbara  Townsend  Cromwell 

advertising  and  AA'  narrations. 

(thanks  to  Ellen  Green  Reilly 

FRANK  GUNDERLOY 

He  and  his  wife  purchased  a 

'59)  at  the  Toast  to  George 

suggests  you  take  a  look  at  his 

OHN  TALBOT  HENRY 

townhouse  in  Bay  Hills,  MD, 

Washington  at  St.  George  and 

website  www.mojavesden.com  to 

etired  from  International  Paper 

where  he  moved  his  recording 

the  Dragon.  Tliey  also  met  Ed 

review  his  latest  contribution  to 

Zbmpany  and  founded  LP's 

studio.  Thanks  to  today's  tech- 

Cooper '4 1  there,  who  was  in 

"Leaps  of  Faith,"  an  anthology  of 

■ood  Service  Business  Group  in 

nology,  he  is  able  to  produce 

her  brother,  Bill  Buckingham 

science  fiction  with  spiritual 

.978  which  is  now  a  billion- 

telephone  on-hold  messages  for 

'4rs  class  -  great! 
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corporations  across  die  country. 
It's  called  ImageLine.  "1  am  fas- 
cinated with  digital  editing, 
grateful  to  he  off  the  beltway  ev- 
ery day  and,  of  course,  no  longer 
the  old  man  in  the  crowd!  But, 
doing  what  1  enjoy  at  my  own 
pace  in  a  non-office  environ- 
ment is  what  1  call  a  happy  re- 
tirement." 

JUNE  TASSELL 

and  husband  Harold  are  enjoy- 
ing life  in  Florida.  Two  of  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren 
are  in  the  area.  June  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
group  not  far  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  She  and  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  a  month  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  a  trip  through  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  Arizona. 
June  plays  bridge  and  Mah  Jong, 
and  belongs  to  a  garden  club 
and  die  Red  Hat  Society.  Some 
years  back  she  had  a  knee  injury 
and  since  has  had  two 
arthroscopy  procedures.  A  total 
knee  replacement  is  planned  for 
June. 

KEN  BOURN 

spends  most  of  his  time  volun- 
teering: advising  small  business 
people,  helping  adults  build 
their  self-concept,  teaching 
adults  to  read  and  show  ing  stu- 
dents how  they  can  study 
smarter  not  harder.  His  current 
project  is  to  add  tradition  to  our 
social  culture.  He  invites  every- 


James  C.  Flippin  '62  has 
completed  70  marathons, 
is  president  of  the  local 
YMCA  Masters  swim 
team,  officiates  CSOA 
swimming  and  diving 
competition,  Is  a  member 
of  the  Reading  Rotary 
and,  has  a  one-year-old 
granddaughter.  He  works 
as  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Reading 
(PA)  Eagle  Company,  a 
local  newspaper. 


one  to  leam  about  and  promote 
use  of  The  Posterity  Album.  "Try 
it;  you  will  like  it." 

DAVID  E.  HUMPHRIES 

has  retired  from  the  family  busi- 
ness but  is  busy  clearing  seven 
acres  of  land,  entertaining  and 
chauffering  his  grandchildren, 
hosting  college  choir  tour  stu- 
dents and  feeding  eleven  chick- 
ens. In  his  spare  time  he  demon- 
strates cider- making  at  school, 
belongs  to  a  supper  club  and  is 
part  of  die  maintenance  crew  at 
his  church. 

ROB  SMITH 

retired  as  a  USMC  Lt.  Colonel 
and  community  college  presi- 
dent. He  is  doing  lots  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  community-related 
volunteer  work  and  spending 
time  with  children  and 
grandkids. 

BEnY  AYRES  JESCH 

is  a  retired  teacher.  She  has  thir- 
teen grandchildren,  nine  of 
whom  live  nearby.  She  often 
visits  the  others  in  Denver,  CO. 
She  lives  on  five  acres  near  Port 
Orchard,  WA.  "No  hot  weather, 
seldom  snow,  lots  of  rain.  We 
love  it!" 

1956 

^   l.ASS  .ACitNTS: 

Chuck  Covington,  Emily 
Dryden  Russell 


1957 

MYRA  BONHAGE-HALE 

revamped  her  web  site, 
www.lapaixherbaljoumey.com. 
Check  out  her  workshops  this 
year  and  come  see  her!  She  is 
also  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  International  Peach 
Museum  in  Weston,  WV. 
"Looking  forward  to  having  ap- 
prentices this  spring,  summer 
and  fall  from  Japan  and  West 
Africa,  lapaix@iolinc.net. 

1958 

RHIJNKJN  C.miMlTEE: 

Bob  Cleaver,  Dick  Reilly,  Bea 
Clarke  Griffith,  David  Litrenta, 
Bill  Litsinger,  Susan  Elliot 
Murphy,  Bob  Shockley,  Amie 
Sten,  Kakie  Brackett  White 

195Q 

REVEREND  THOMAS  WOODWARD 

became  the  Pastor  of  Nashua 
Church,  NH,  in  2002. 

19b0 

ANTHONY  BERENATO 

and  his  wife,  Joanne,  enjoy  the 
fellowship  and  gatherings  of  the 
WC  chapter  in  Naples,  FL. 

scon  MONROE 

has  been  happily  retired  for  1 1 
years  and  is  living  in  Arizona 
with  his  wife,  Barbara.  He  en- 
joys golf  and  visiting  his  daugh- 
ter and  family  who  live  in  the 
Arctic  Circle  north  of  Nome  on 
the  Bering  Sea. 


1962 


n.ASS  .AGENT: 
Bob  Leitch 

BOB  LEITCH 

retired  in  June  2001  after  35 
years  in  chemical/biotechnology 
research  and  international  busi- 
ness with  Dupont.  He  has 
started  his  own  pursuit  of  die 
arts  — classes  in  piano  and  mu- 
sic theory,  guitar,  silver-smithing 
and  oxyacetylene  welding  (for 
metal  sculpture).  He  joined  the 
Delaware  Photographic  Society, 
where  he's  getting  into  digital 
imaging.  He  provides  assistance 
from  time  to  time  for  Diana's 
cooking  classes,  and  stays  in 
shape  by  continuing  to  run,  ski, 
cycle,  practice  yoga,  play  tennis 
and  fish.  He  and  Diana  love  to 
visit  or  host  dieir  two  grandchil- 
dren who  recently  moved  tironi 
California  to  Michigan. 


JOHN  P.  LiniEJOHN 

retired  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  m  1996  but  has 
continued  to  work  part-time 
with  the  Ra^niieon  Co.  doing 
document  reviews  at  the  U.  S. 
Archives  in  College  Park,  MD. 
He  and  wife  Terri  have  three 
grandchildren.  His  leisure  time 
is  occupied  with  aerobic  work- 
outs, genealogy,  and  projects 
around  the  house.  He  works 
with  fellow  church  members  in 
Appalachia  durmg  the  summer 
repairing  homes.  Finally,  he  and 
Terri  have  managed  to  travel  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
France  in  recent  years  and  are 
looking  forward  to  this  year's 
trip — a  hike  across  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

BARBARA  FREY  AGNEW 

left  the  Governor's  office  as  of 
January  9,  2003  after  the  elec- 
tion. She  is  now  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  Vermont  State 
Treasurer,  Jeb  Spaulding. 

TED  WILSON 

retired  from  counseling  about  ten 
years  ago  when  he  worked  in 
public  school  guidance  with  in- 
carcerated youth  pnor  to  release, 
and  private  counseling.  He 
started  a  new  business,  Venture 
Realty,  Inc.,  buying,  holding  and 
renting  apartments.  He  is  work- 
ing toward  his  second  retirement. 

KEN  ARNOLD 

is  retired  and  divorced,  with  four 
kids  and  four  grandchildren.  He 
is  into  motorcycle  cruising  and 
may  soon  give  that  up  for  the 
joys  of  snowbirding  by  truck/ 
fifth  wheel  between  Washington 
State  and  wherever.  He  will  sail 
the  great  waters  of  Puget  Sound 
and  the  inside  passage  once  he 
gets  motivated  enough  to  step 
into  another  vessel. 

1963 

RFL'NION  COMMITTEE: 

Roy  Ans,  Jay  Marchant,  Sue 
Burt  Collins,  Barr^'  Ex-ans,  Eva 
Penkediman  Gardiner,  Jimmy 
Glen,  Stephen  Levine 
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C.  NORRIS  &  BARBARA  PRICE 
HARRISON  71 

wTite  that  son  Alan  was  married 
in  Connecticut  on  August  31, 
2002.  He  had  just  returned  from 
a  long  deployment  on  the  sub- 
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marine  on  which  he  serves  as  a 
LTJG. 

1967 

JOHN  W.  MCGINNIS 

received  a  Master's  in  Econom- 
ics from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  a  B.S.  in  Business  after 
military  service  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  He  worked  for  the 
Treasury  Department  for  four 
years,  then  moved  to  Cambridge 
and  is  now  a  principal  in  his 
own  CPA  firm,  Wilson  & 
McGinnis.  He  is  also  a  regis- 
tered securities  dealer  affiliated 
with  CJM  Planning  Inc,  based 
in  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ.  He  has 
been  married  for  35  years,  has 
two  grown  children  and  tries  to 
find  the  time  for  fishing  and 
scuba  diving. 


1968 


REUNION  COMMITTtr. . 

Karen  Johnson,  Allen  Payne, 
Peter  Rosen,  Jearmette  Shipway 
Snyder,  Pat  Hervey  Thomson, 
Paula  Wordtt 

BARBARA  KREAMER 

reports  son  Nathaniel  is  married 
and  working  on  his  MBA  at 
Rice  University.  Her  daughter 
Beth  is  two  years  out  of  Hobart/ 
Wm.  Smith,  where  Ellen  Squeri 
'69  and  Steve  Thompson  70's 
son  Seth  was  two  years  behind 
her.  She  is  living  in  Norwalk, 
CT,  and  working  in  marketing 
for  the  Danbury  Mint,  and  has 
recently  decided  to  return  to 
MD  when  she  finds  the  right 
job. 

ROBERT VANDERCLOCK 

has  spoken  at  major  Unidenti- 
fied Hying  Object  seminars 
about  his  private  research  for 
more  than  nine  years. 

1969 

C'l.A<^  AOF\'T: 
Linda  Sheedy 

RAYE  HARRIS  SIMPSON 

retired  from  teaching  biology  at 
Stephen  Decatur  High  School 
in  Berlin,  MD,  after  3 1  years. 
Since  then  she  has  been  a  super- 
visor of  teaching  interns  for 
Salisbury  University  and 
Wilmington  College.  She  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  m  Ap- 
plied Educational  Technology 
three  years  ago. 


SALLY  WAMPLER  SMITH 

and  husband  Cam  report  daugh- 
ter Jennifer  is  an  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  is  her  hus- 
band, Peter.  On  December  22, 
2003,  their  first  grandchild, 
Luke  Gabriel  Jackman,  arrived. 
Their  son,  Matt,  is  in  charge  of 
marketing  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Company  in  Rich- 
mond where  he  lives  with  his 
wife.  Heather.  Sally  is  a  princi- 
pal of  a  new  middle  school  in 
Frederick  County,  MD.  Cam 
still  works  for  juvenile  justice 
and  is  an  avid  golfer. 

DEBORAH  DAYTON  SCOBLICK 

is  the  Director  of  Human  Re- 
sources for  The  American  Uro- 
logical  Association.  She  has 
completed  a  term  as  President  of 
the  Chesapeake  Human  Re- 
sources Association  and  is  cur- 
rently President  of  the  Chesa- 
peake HR  Foundation,  which  is 
the  fundraising  arm  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. They  receive  money 
from  the  community  outreach 
program  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. Pathways  to  Success. 

DAN  LEHMAN 

retired  after  3 1  years  as  a  senior 
probation  officer.  He  was  or- 
dained with  the  Assemblies  of 
God  in  1989  and  has  been  bi- 
vocational  in  youth  ministry  for 
23  years.  He  is  now  full  time  in 
youth  ministry  and  founder  of 
Jesus  Street  Youth  Ministry,  a 
holistic  Christian  outreach  to 
street  youths  in  Oneida,  NY.  He 
has  been  married  to  Gail 
Ackerman  '70  for  33  years  and 
they  have  two  grown  children. 

DIANE  DILUZIO  EWAN 

is  in  her  16th  year  teaching 
Spanish  honors  classes  at  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas  High  School 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL.  Her  hus- 
band, Charles,  is  remodeling 
their  home.  Since  he  became  a 
tile/marble  contractor  three 
years  ago,  the  work  is  beautiful. 
While  celebratmg  Christmas  in 
New  York  City,  they  stopped  to 
ask  a  policeman  directions.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  student  of 
hers  from  10  years  ago! 

STEVE  CLAGEH 

reports  son  Stephen  is  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  is  captain  of  the  lacrosse 


team.  Daughter  Rachel  is  hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time  at  Wake 
Forest.  Son  Taylor  is  a  junior 
at  DeMatha  Catholic  High 
School  and  plays  soccer  and 
lacrosse.  "Dave  Bruce  '70  and 
John  Hall  '70  team  up  to  play 
golf  against  Frank  Marion  '70 
and  me  several  times  a  year  in 
a  match  characterized  as  'Pigs' 
vs.  'Freaks.'"  Steve  thinks  "the 
'Pigs'  still  hold  a  slight  advan- 
tage after  all  these  years." 

1970 

LINDA  HONAN  SHELDON 

has  been  living  on  die  Olym- 
pic Peninsula  of  Washington 
State  since  1981,  on  a  tree 
farm  along  Hood  Canal.  Now 
that  her  1 1 -year  home-school- 
ing career  has  come  to  an  end 


(Alexandra  was  accepted  "with 
distinction"  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  began  her 
freshman  year  in  September 
2002),  she  has  decided  to  get  a 
life.  She  has  signed  on  as  a 
speaker  for  the  ACLU  and  has 
trained  to  be  a  mentor  for  an  at- 
risk  teenage  mother  She  spends 
a  lot  of  time  roaming  their  forest 
with  her  Bouvier,  Zootie,  track- 
ing cougars,  observing  eagles 
and  hunting  for  spotted  owls. 
One  weekend  they  watched 
orcas  in  the  Canal  in  front  of 
their  home.  Her  husband,  Tim, 
was  just  reelected  to  his  second 
term  as  State  Senator  (his  1 3th 
year  in  the  legislature),  so  her 
interest  in  both  state  and  na- 
tional politics  remains  intense. 
She  would  love  to  hear  from 
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FOR  INFORMATION  ON  MAKING  A  PLANNED  GIFT  CONTACT: 

Don  R.  Moore,  II 

Executive  Director  of  Planned  Giving 

Washington  College 

300  Washington  Avenue,  Chestertown,  MD  21620 

800-422-1782  ext.  7411     • -■     dmoore2@washcoll.edu 
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BIRTHS       AND       ADOPTIONS 


To  Julie  Loesch  Walrond  *86  and 
her  husband  Thomas,  a  son, 
Theodore  Rex,  bom  March  13, 

2002.  Theodore  joins  big  sisters, 
Ava,  4,  and  Serena,  2'/2. 

Daniel  '87  and  Karen  Ducar 
adopted  their  three-year-old  son, 
Austin,  from  Russia.  Austin  was 
born  September  10,  1999. 

To  John  Flavin  '87,  and  his  wife, 
Beth,  their  third  daughter,  Brielle 
Margaux,  bom  January  28,  2003. 
Brielle  joins  sisters  Kendall,  6, 
and  Aldyn,  4. 

To  Jon  Gonella  '87  and  his  wife, 
Donna,  their  third  child,  John 
Murphy,  bom  February  13, 

2003.  John  joins  sisters 
Katherine,  4,  and  Jacqueline,  15 
months. 

To  Anne  Johnson  Endy  '88  and 
her  husband,  Michael,  a  daughter, 
Grace  Eloise,  bom  March  12, 


2003.  Grace  joins  big  sister  Mel- 
issa, 3. 

To  William  '88  and  Susan 
Conner  Long  '89,  a  son,  Garrett, 
bom  December  6,  2001.  Garrett 
joins  brothers  Conner,  8,  and 
Wyatt,  5. 

To  Robert  Morrow  '89  and  his 
wife,  Jennifer,  a  son,  Theodore, 
born  August  16,  2002. 

To  Susan  Spedden  Eliason  '91 
and  her  husband,  Keith,  a  son, 
Sean  Thomas  Eliason,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 12,  2003.  Big  brother 
Connor,  2,  is  adjusting  very  well. 

To  Keith  Faust  '91  and  his  wife 
Kara,  a  daughter,  Rebecca 
Michelle  Faust,  born  December 
12,  2002. 

To  Brett  Randall  Lankford  '91 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  a  son,  Casey, 
born  September  26,  2002. 

To  Margaret  Doyle  Bitz  '92,  a 
son,  Colin  Andrew,  born  May 
28,  2002.  Colin  joins  big 
brother,  Connor  Patrick,  2. 

To  Rebecca  Smith  Maul  '92  and 
her  husband,  Jonathan,  a  son, 
Gibson  Joshua,  bom  December 
6,  2002.  He  joins  his  big  sister, 
JiUian,  3. 


Bennett  Rider  was  born  to 
Karen  Strltehoff  Rider  '92  and 
her  husband,  Brandt,  August 
13,2001. 


To  Kevin  '92  and  Susan  Daisley 
Doyle  '94,  their  third  son,  Kevin 
Doyle,  bom  May  29,  2002. 
Kevin  joins  big  brothers  Patrick 
and  Brendan. 

To  Tim  Liddy  '92,  and  his  wife, 
Tania,  a  daughter,  Meghan 
Emma,  bom  March  6,  2003. 
Megan  joins  siblings  Ryan,  4, 
Tyler,  3,  and  Caroline,  2. 

Karen  Ann  Utkewicz  '93  and  her 
husband  have  adopted  a  son, 
Nikolai  Rhodes,  from  Russia. 

To  Chris  Cote  '94,  and  his  wife, 
Jessica,  a  son,  Andrew  Douglas, 
born  January  20,  2003. 

To  Scott  Dervaes  '95,  and  his 
wife,  Kristine,  a  daughter, 
Kakalina  Kristine,  bom  February 
14,  2003. 

To  Courtney  Myers  Morey  '96 
and  her  husband,  Ryan,  a  daugh- 
ter, Caroline  Victoria,  bom  Feb- 
raary  6,  2003. 


Ethan  Thomas  McKenzie  was  born 
to  Laura  Biri  McKenzie  '00  and 
Joseph  McKenzie  '00,  July  17, 
2001. 
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Brooke  Lillian  Basore  was  born  to 
Melissa  Sullivan  '94  and  her 
husband,  Toby  Basore,  January  9, 
2003.  Brooke  joins  big  brother 
Luke,  18  months. 


Jack  William  Beachley 
was  born  to  John  '92 
and  Kathleen 
Beachley,  February 
13, 2003. 
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David  '97  and  Jessa  DeMars 
Gillis  '97  recently  returned  from 
the  Republic  of  Georgia  with 
their  newly  adopted  daughter, 
Hannah  Rose  Ketevan  Gillis. 
Hannah  was  born  on  August  29, 
2002,  and  arrived  home  on 
February  28,  2003. 
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Patty  Hawthorne  Finch  '92,  and  her  husband,  Paul, 
welcomed  a  son,  Conor  Patrick,  11  months  after  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter.  Shannon  Kathleen,  2.  "It's 
taken  me  a  year  to  get  around  to  sending  a  picture. 
That's  what  happens  when  you  have  Irish  twins!" 


Mary  Beryl  Dryden  '71  or  any- 
one else  she  used  to  know. 
pru44444@hctc  .com. 

JOEL  T.  COPE 

is  living  deep  in  the  woods  in 
northern  Vermont  with  his  wife, 
Lisa,  and  son,  Alexander.  5. 

1971 

DOROTHY  LINDSTROM 

moved  to  Fishing  Creek,  MD, 
on  Upper  Hoopers  Island  in 
south  Dorchester  County.  She 
has  been  working  since  October, 
2001  as  copy  editor  at  Chesa- 
peake Publishing  in  Easton. 

1972 

SANDY  PELKEY  GARRAn 

FRANK  OGENS 

reports  daughter,  Katie,  recently 
graduated  from  West  Virginia 
University  with  a  B.S.  in  Aero- 
space Engineering  and  is  cur- 
rently employed  as  a  flight  test 
engineer  at  Patuxent  River  Na- 
val Air  Station  (Lexington  Park, 
MD),  assigned  to  the  F-18  team. 

LOREnA  WEST 

has  moved  to  a  new  condo  two 
towns  away  after  living  in 
Framingham,  MA,  for  twenty 
years.  She  is  still  working  for 
Hoffman  Insurance  Services, 
Inc.  in  Wellesley,  MA,  as  a 
Commercial  Lines  Account 
Manager.  She  is  active  in  the 
MA  Association  of  Insurance 
Women  and  was  re-elected  for  a 
second  term  as  treasurer  through 
2004.  She  likes  to  bicycle  and 
has  served  on  two  committees  in 


Framingham  that  relate  to  bi- 
cycle advocacy. 

SANDRA  PELKEY  GARRAH 

and  her  husband,  Don  '72,  had  a 
great  time  supporting  the  De- 
mon Deacon  basketball  team  at 
Wake  Forest  University  where 
son  Jim  is  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  economics.  Son  Jack,  16,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Sandy  Spring 
Friends  School  and  plays  lacrosse 
and  runs  cross-country.  She  and 
Don  have  lived  in  EUicott  City, 
MD,  since  graduating  and  he  is 
still  involved  in  reconditioning 
55-gallon  steel  drums  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Rick  Thompson 
'71.  They  both  enjoy  playing  golf 
and  have  a  huge  Japanese  Mastiff 
named  Bear. 

C.A.  HUnON 

would  like  to  say  tliat  his  name 
and  face  have  appeared  in  the 
otherwise  stellar  WC  Magazine 
entirely  way  too  much  of  late. 
He  wishes  he  could  write  some- 
thing glamorous  like  being  on 
Nixon's  enemies  list  or  doing  jail 
time  for  passing  bad  checks,  but 
it  is  not  to  be.  If  you  had  told 
him  in  1972  that  he  would  be  a 
non-smoking,  non-drinking 
competitive  swimmer  who  will- 
ingly sits  through  the  opera  and 
serves  on  the  WC  Alumni 
Council,  he'd  simply  say  that 
you  were  nuts! 

MARTHA  SCHILPP  GOUND 

has  been  a  third-grade  teaching 
assistant  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
Schools  for  nine  years.  She  says 
each  year  the  student  popula- 
tion makes  the  job  more  chal- 
lenging, but  she  loves  it. 
Her  husband,  Dennis, 
works  for  the  Dept.  of 
Energy.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Kathy  is  an 
English  teacher  in 
Greensboro,  NC,  and 
Mary  is  doing  research 
at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  plans  to  get 
her  Ph.D.  in  psychology. 

EILEEN  SHELLEY  MENTON 

is  single  and  li\'ing  in 
Laurel,  MD.  She  works 


Dave  Knowles  '72  moved 
to  Madison,  AL,  to  enjoy 
his  new  grandson,  Ki. 
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Chris  Strong  87  caught  a  big  one  during  a  recent  fishing  trip.  He  lives  in 
Annapolis  with  wife  Colleen  Morrissey  and  three  girls,  Reilly,  5,  Audrey,  3 
and  Sloan,  3  months.  He  has  been  in  the  grocery/food  business  since 
graduating  and  is  now  a  corporate  brand  consultant  working  with  Giant 
Foods.  He  has  been  in  touch  with  Ann  Jackman  '86,  Jenn  Sapp  '86,  Kerwin 
Stokes  '87,  Steve  Linhard  '88,  John  Kelly  '87  and  Jim  Blair  '87.  Skip  Tate 
'89  lives  down  the  street. 


for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  is  looking  forward  to  moving 
to  Ireland  in  four  years.  She  is 
very  active  in  the  Virginia 
Gildersleeve  International  Fund, 
which  supports  women's  groups 
in  low-mcome  countries. 

HELEN  PERLEY  CAMPBELL 

has  four  children:  Page,  29,  josh, 
24,Guy,  Zlandjulia,  16.  She 
and  her  husband.  Chuck,  have 
two  small  businesses.  Page  is  tak- 
ing over  one  of  them.  Soccer  is 
their  passion. 

1973 

REUNION  COMMITTEE: 

Beth  Kahn  Leaman,  John 
Tansey,  Bob  Cigala,  Norris 
Commodore,  Mitch  Mowell, 
Chris  Owens 

WILTON  BERRY 

is  the  founder  of  EnneaMates,  a 
Registered  Trademark  Relation- 
ship Network — a  unique 
Internet  dating  and  relationship 
service  based  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Enneagram.  At  EnneaMates. 
com  members  can  learn  which 
of  nine  personality  types  they 
are  and  predict  who  they  are 
most  compatible  with.  "It's  too 
much  fun  to  diagnose  and  type 
your  friends  and  partners  and  fi- 


nally discover  what  makes  them 
tick!" 

PACKARD  OKIE 

has  been  teaching  history  at  a 
community  college  in  Moberly, 
MO,  for  ten  years. 

U>74 

THOMAS  C.  HOPKINS 

is  the  director  of  compensation 
benefits  at  the  University  of 
Maine  System  in  Bangor,  ME. 

1977 
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Sandy  Dennison-James 

SANDY  DENNISON-JAMES 

is  a  freelance  WTiter,  having 
spent  18  years  at  The  Newsjour- 
md  in  Wilmington,  DE,  most  of 
them  as  a  news  reporter  After 
leaving  the  paper,  she  worked 
for  a  time  doing  communica- 
tions and  development  for  the 
Delaware  Humanities  Forum,  a 
non-profit  grant-making  organi- 
zation. In  addition  to  writing, 
she  is  the  volunteer  co-chair  of 
the  advisory  board  for  Delmarva 
Discussions,  which  offers 
scholar-led  book  discussion  pro- 
grams at  libraries  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  She  and  her  husband 
love  to  hike,  especially  out  West 


and  in  England,  and  she  enjoys 
gardening. 

MARGARET  J.  KELLER 

is  a  middle  school  Spanish 
teacher  living  in  St.  Petersburg, 
FL,  while  pursuing  a  master's  de- 
gree in  Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  history  with  a  minor 
in  humanities  at  the  University 
of  South  Horida  in  Tampa.  She 
is  writing  a  thesis  about  the  Hai- 
tian enclaves  in  Cuba,  and  will 
be  spending  a  month  in  Cuba 
this  summer  for  research — her 
seventh  trip  to  Cuba  since  1992. 
Meg  would  love  to  be  in  touch 
with  Hillary  Hyman  '77. 

NANCY  TRAVERS  COLLINS 

lives  in  Woolford,  MD,  and  has 
retired  as  director  of  nurses'  edu- 
cation at  the  Eastern  Shore 
Hospital  Center  in  Cambridge. 
She  and  husband  Fred  are  the 
grandparents  of  Mackenzie 
Anne  Collins,  2,  and  Chasi 
Collins,  1.  She's  president  of 
Quota  International,  a  service 
organization  for  disadvantaged 
women  and  children.  She's  also 
president  of  condo  and  time- 
share  associations  in  Ocean  City 
and  vice  president  of  the  Grace 
Foundation. 

MAHHEW  SIMPSON 

lives  in  Berlin,  MD,  and  is  a  let- 
ter carrier  with  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  He  married  Stacey  in 
October  1992.  His  stepdaughter 
Erin  Dore  attended  WC  for  two 
years.  Daughter  Ahby,  9,  likes  to 
ride  horses  and  son  Logan,  7, 
plays  soccer  and  golf  He  rows 
with  John  Townsend  '81.  He'd 
love  to  hear  from  Jim  Coffin  '78. 


1978 


RELiNION  OOMMITTEE: 

John  Habermaim,  Michael 
Brown,  Terri  Adams  Beatty, 
Gail  Emow,  Myrt  Gaines,  Cindi 
Patchen  Mullinix 

SKIP  COMSTOCK 

is  living  in  Connecticut  with 
four  kids  aged  22,  20,  4  and  3. 
He  has  two  in  college  and  two 
in  diapers.  "Send  help!!" 

1979 

KRISTI  JOHNSON 

bought  a  beachfront  house  in 
Seaclifte,  NY,  and  works  in  the 
corporate  finance  department  of 


a  law  firm. 

1980 

ROBERT  J.  CHAPONIS 

earned  a  doctoral  degree  in 
pharmacy  from  Shenandoah 
University  in  Winchester,  VA, 
last  May.  He  is  the  senior  author 
of  a  textbook  chapter  titled 
"The  Impact  of  Managed  Care 
on  the  U.S.  Pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry in  Principles  and  Praaice  of 
Pharmaceuacal  Mediane,  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
He  is  the  Director  of  Clinical 
Trials  for  the  Global  Medical 
Affairs  Department  of 
Pharmacia  Corporation,  based 
in  Peapack,  NJ. 

JAN  JOHNSON  KERNS 

founded  "Of  A  Feather,"  a  com- 
panion bird  club  that  also  spe- 
cializes in  rescue  and  education. 
fenick@toad.net. 

1981 

BART  NATHAN 

and  Kathy  recently  celebrated 
son  Isaak's  first  birthday.  "Isaak 
really  enjoyed  his  first  taste  of 
birthday  cake!" 

1982 

ol,A^^  A(.hNT: 
Scott  Hansen 

1983 

Ktl  NK'N   'OMMITTEE: 

Kathy  Wurzbacher  Corrigan, 
Brad  Johnson,  Brian  Corrigan, 
EUie  Elbum  Gillis,  Glenn  Gillis, 
Dick  Grieves,  Gwyn  Hekking 
Heaver,  Phil  Heaver,  Joe  Holt, 
Tom  Maher 

DAVID  GORMAN 

has  made  a  career  change  to  in- 
terior design  after  more  than  15 
years  in  book  publishing.  He 
graduated  ,S!<mr7ui  aim  laude  last 
May  from  the  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology-  in  NY — "quite  a 
difference  from  my  WC  aca- 
demic performance" — and  re- 
ceived the  FIT  Interior  Design 
Department  award  tor  academic 
achievement/teclinical  ability/ 
overall  promise  in  die  field.  He 
is  working  for  Bilhuber,  Inc.,  a 
"top  100"  residential  design  firm 
in  NY 

1Q84 

JUDI  SKELTON  SPANN 

recei\ed  the  APR  designation 
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after  passing  the  examination  for 
accreditation  of  public  relations 
professionals.  Her  husband,  Bill, 
is  retiring  from  the  Navy  this 
June.  They  are  looking  forward 
to  moving  to  Tallahassee,  where 
he  will  be  a  senior  communica- 
tions director  on  Governor 
Bush's  staff.  Judi  recently  ran 
into  Dorothy  Schwarz  Dick  '82 
at  a  youth  baseball  clinic  where 
they  realized  that  their  sons  had 
been  playing  on  the  same  team 
the  previous  fall! 

ANDREW  H.  BATE 

relocated  to  Naples,  FL,  and  is 
serving  as  counsel  and  director 
of  litigation  for  Healdi  Manage- 
ment Associates,  Inc.  HMA 
owns  and  operates  45  acute  care 
hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

CHRIS  DIXON 

owns  an  online  art  gallery  of  art- 
ist sculptures,  paintings,  prints, 
gifts  and  antique  replicas,  plus 
artist  editions  of  endangered 
wildlife  and  nautical  scenes.  He 
welcomes  alumni  to  scan  the  se- 
lection at  www.chrisdixon 
studios.com  and  offers  at  least  a 
10%  discount  on  any  of  his  own 
"Chris  Dixon  art  work." 

1985 

MISSY  COMBES 

and  Bill  Knight  recently  had 
dinner  in  New  York.  Bill  has 
won  a  publishing  and  design 
award.  Missy  is  a  three-year 
breast  cancer  survivor.  "Do  your 
self-exams!" 

JEFFREY  KOHUT 

has  a  new  job  as  manager  of 
BWl  of  North  America. 

1986 

MARY  HELEN  HOLZGANG  SPRECHER 

won  second  prize  in  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware-DC Press 
Association's  Editorial  Contest 
for  2002,  for  an  article  entered 
in  the  category  on  coverage  of 
religious  issues. 


1987 


CL.ASS  AT.ENT: 

Lauren  Ebaugh  Halterman 

CHRISTIAN  H.  ENGLE 

resides  in  central  Horida  with 
his  wife  of  12  years,  Michele. 
They  have  two  children,  Grace, 


MARRIAGES 

Danea  Talley  Caskey  '72  married  John  Farley  on  October 
17,  1999. 

Thomas  Shepherd  '93  married  Nancy  Amanda  Mayse  on 
October  5,  2002  in  Covington,  VA. 

Paula  Jean  Aheam  '02  married  Bill  Williams  Jr.  on  August 
3,  2002. 

Amy  Tingle  '96  married  Barry  Rinehart  on  December  28, 
2002  in  Rehoboth  Beach,  DE. 

Jennifer  Blume  '00  married  Baldur  Medrano  on  June  30, 
2002.  Jennifer  is  a  Spanish  teacher  at  John  Carroll  High 
School. 


Rory  Dillon 
Conway  '94  and 
Jennifer  Anne 
Perry  were  married 
on  November  2, 
2002.  They  bought 
a  house  In 
Wilmington,  DE. 


Mary  Hoffman  '98  married 
Christopher  Pohlig  on  October  14, 
2002.  Alumni  in  attendance  were 
Melissa  Pierkowski  '98, 
bridesmaid,  Eva  Kaplan  Leiserson 
'98,  Jennifer  Mitchell  '98  and 
Jennifer  Ward '98. 


Heather  Pilar  '97  married  Ron  Dove, 
Jr.  on  the  beach  in  the  Cayman  Islands 
on  May  4,  2001.  In  attendance  (on  far 
left)  were  Curtia  Arnold  Taylor  '95  and 
Andre  Taylor  '96.  They  live  in 
Warrenton,  VA.  Heather  writes  and 
produces  online  features  for  America 
Online  and  Ron  is  a  Realtor. 


Sara  Allison  '99  married  Matthew  Maas 
on  January  4, 2003. 
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7,  and  CamiUe,  3.  He  is  the 
President  of  CAC-CE,  a  multi- 
disciplined  state  certified  unlim- 
ited contractor  responding  ex- 
clusively to  the  commercial  ap- 
plications sector.  He  has  redis- 
covered golf  and  carries  an  em- 
barrassingly high  handicap  of 
14.  His  2003  goal  is  10. 

LAUREN  EBAUGH  HALTERMAN 

and  husband  Chuck  '89  live  in 
Easton,  MD,  with  their  three 
children,  Alex,  8,  Riley,  6  and 
Jimmy,  3.  She  is  Director  of  De- 
velopment at  Chesapeake  Col- 
lege and  Chuck  is  managing  die 
family  paint  store  in  Easton. 
Lauren  is  a  Brownie  Troop 
Leader,  serves  on  the  WC 
Alumni  Council  and  WC 
Sho'men  Club  board,  and  con- 
tinues to  work  as  Alunini  Advi- 
sor to  Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  "1  got  to 
see  Mary  Brown  Lester  last  sum- 
mer and  hope  to  see  more  of  her 
now  that  she's  back  on  the  East 
Coast.  Would  love  to  hear  what 
the  rest  of  the  Class  of  '87  is  up 
to.  Send  in  your  class  notes!" 

CATHERINE  BECK  SHOUP 

writes:  "After  circumnavigating 
the  globe  and  grad  school,  1 
ended  up  right  back  here  in  Bal- 
timore where  I  raise  my  two 
children,  Maya,  4,  and  Tyler,  1, 
and  run  my  own  communica- 
tions/video and  film  production 
company.  We  do  everything 
from  PR  services  to  television  to 
commercials  and  corporate 
video.  My  husband,  Steven,  is  a 
crisis  counselor  at  Westminster 
High  School." 


SUSAN  KOLLS 

has  changed  jobs  at  Northeast- 
em  University.  She  is  the  first 
internal  transfer  advisor.  She  is 
active  in  the  National  Aca- 
demic Advising  Association  and 
recently  won  Best  of  Region 
One  for  a  session  she  presented 
in  Newport,  RI.  She  still  writes 
poetry  and  gives  occasional 
readings.  She  has  two  wonderful 
children:  Zoe,  7,  bom  three  days 
before  Christmas,  and  Ryder,  2, 
bom  three  days  after  Christmas. 

KERWIN  STOKES 

was  married  in  2000  to  Susan. 
They  had  a  son,  Hunter,  on  No- 
vember 1,  2001.  Kerwin  is  op- 
erations manager  with  ACS, 
Inc.  in  Washington,  DC. 

SUZANNE  RUPPERT  GRAY 

and  her  husband,  Tim  '86,  cel- 
ebrated their  15th  wedding  an- 
niversary in  October.  Sons  Bran- 
don, 13,  and  Taylor,  12,  have 
traded  in  their  surf  boards  for 
snowboards,  with  a  move  to 
Michigan  from  Florida.  Tim  is 
die  head  tennis  coach  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University  and 
Suzanne  is  a  neuroscience  phar- 
maceutical sales  representative 
with  Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 
Most  importantly  they  are 
counting  their  blessings  for  Tim's 
successful  fight  with  testicular 
cancer.  "He  was  diagnosed  in 
January  and  is  on  the  road  to  a 
100%  recovery! ! !"  TimSuzOray 


JON  GONELLA 

works  as  a  physician  assistant  at 
Suburban  Hospital  in  Bethesda, 


Jenifer  Blenckstone  Boyce  '92 
stays  tiome  with  daughters, 
Grade,  3,  and  Sarah,  18  months. 
After  undertaking  major 
improvements  and  renovations, 
the  family  recently  moved  into  a 
new  home. 


MD,  and  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in 
Silver  Spring,  MD. 


1988 


BEU.NluN  CO.M.MITTEE: 

Leslie  d'Ablemont  Feeley,  Lela 
Kempe  Ogden,  Erica  Munske 
Wileman 

KATHERINE  M.  BROOKHART  AND 
TIM  HALL  '88 

have  tliree  children  (twin 
daughters,  6,  and  a  son,  8).  She 
works  in  the  family  business 
which  is  a  third  party  adminis- 
trator. "We  currently  administer 
all  benefits  for  approximately 
150,000  lives  and  are  proud  of 
the  company!"  They  have  close 
friendships  with  many  WC 
friends  -  Bryce  '89  and  Amy 
Boor  '88  Chase,  Mark  '86  and 
Kristen  Kosak  '88  Darwin,  Paul 
'88  and  Emily  Lott  '90  Miller, 
Tommy  '86  and  Alden  Caldwell 
'88  Games,  and  John  '86  and 
Gina  Nostrant. 

WILLIAM  FAUST 

was  appointed  to  a  tenure-track 
faculty  position  at  Union 
County  College  in  Plainfield, 
NJ.  He  is  serving  as  Director  of 
the  EMT  Training  Program.  Bill 
collaborated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Emergency  Health 
Sciences  degree  program  at 
UCC.  Tliis  program  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  for  EMTs  and  para- 
medics in  NJ.  Bill  resides  in 
Lebanon  Township  with  wife 
Carol  and  daughter  Emily. 

TODD  EMMONS 

is  the  owner  of  Dovetail  Resto- 
ration, handling  all  aspects  of 
home  furnishing  restorations. 
They  have  been  in  business  for 
eight  years  and  provide  service 
primarily  in  die  Baltimore,  PA, 
DC  and  VA  areas. 

1989 

BEN  HINKLE 

works  for  MBN.A..  "Chris  Foley 
'89,  Randy  Capel  '89,  Wliit 


Maroney  '91 ,  and  Tom  Conat>' 
'89  and  1  still  get  together.  Still 
into  rowing." 

1990 

HENRY  BROWNELL 

and  wife  Macey  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  Chicago  in  '96.  He 
loves  his  job  in  collections  at  1st 

USA. 

ELIZABETH  ROLLINS 

received  a  2003  Fiction  Fellow- 
ship from  the  NJ  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  founded  Elements,  an 
independent  series  of  creative 
writing  classes  in  South  Jersey. 
She  is  working  to  de\'elop  a  \'er- 
sion  of  the  WC  Lit  House  for 
the  public  with  the  Wnters'  and 
Artists'  Collective,  a  partnership 
between  the  visual  and  wrinen 
arts.  In  the  area?  "Call  and  do- 
nate money  or  skills!" 

1991 

CHRIS  &  ERINN  (FEELY)  DERI 

ha\'e  mo\'ed  to  Washington, 
DC,  with  dieir  three  daugh- 
ters— Gracie,  2,  Ryan,  3,  and 
Katie,  5 — and  would  love  to 
connect  with  any  WC  friends  in 
the  area  for  dinner  or  playdates. 
chris.deri@edelman.com 

1992 

i.TA---  AOENT: 

Troy  Petenbrink 

SUSAN  STOBBART  SHAPIRO 

became  a  parmer  in  the  law  firm 
of  Council,  Baradel,  Kosmerl 
and  Nolan,  PA.  in  .Annapolis, 
MD,  in  January-  2003.  She  was 
named  by  Baltinvrre  Magazine  as 
a  "top  lawTer"  in  its  April  2003 
issue.  Susan  li\-es  in  .'\nnapolis 
with  husband  Robert  and  son 
Max. 

TROY  PETENBRINK 

recently  launched  www.caduces 
mktg.com,  his  own  health  care 
marketing  communications  con- 
sulting firm.  He  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, EXZ,  and  enjoys  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  owning  an 
old  house.  "Anyone  have  die 
number  for  Exib  Vila.'" 

RACHAEL  RICE 

started  Rice  Consulting,  a 
Democratic  Uony,  Troy)  politi- 
cal consulting  and  fund-raising 
finn  diat  she  operates  from  her 
home  in  Bel  An,  MD.  Rachel 


H  1  N   G  T  O  I 


"had  a  wonderful  time  at  the 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  ceremony 
when  tennis  teammates  Tracy 
Peel  Courts  '92  and  Larry  Gewer 
'91  were  inducted.  "It  was  great 
seeing  and  playing  tennis  with 
friends  and  teammates  Jen  Sloan 
DiPaula  '93,  Pam  Hendrickson 
'95,  Miriam  Dittmann  Scully 
'92,  and  Kristy  Kams  Argo  '94." 
She  also  saw  Sol  Schwartz  '92. 
She  keeps  in  touch  with  room- 
mate Adriane  Beane  Jons  '92 
and  with  Dave  Snyder  '92  (still 
in  Africa  with  Catholic  Relief 
Services). 

PAMELA  FEENEY  HUFFMAN 

and  husband  Michael  have  a  2- 
year-old  daughter,  Mikayla  Rose, 
who  keeps  them  laughing  and 
guessing  all  the  time.  Pamela 
works  part-time  at  Freddie  Mac 
in  the  Technology  Strategy,  En- 
gineering and  Integration  de- 
partment where  she  forms  com- 
munications plans,  writes  and 
edits  Technical  Briefs,  facilitates 
knowledge  sharing,  and  coaches 
staff  on  presentation  skills.  They 
enjoy  vacationing  at  the  beach. 
This  year  they  visited  South 
Beach  in  January  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  Outer  Banks  in 
June,  and  Maine  in  August. 

JASON  IMBER 

has  settled  dov\'n  on  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  and  is  working 
for  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
Hamptons. 

MICHAEL  LIAM  TYSON 

is  an  avid  participant  in  the 
peace  movement  and  continues 
to  teach  private  piano  and  com- 
pose his  own  music.  His  recent 
endeavors  in  teaching  music  at  a 
Montessori  school  and  collabo- 


rating with  local  artists  in  both 
performance  and  recording  make 
for  an  expansive  time  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  saw  Joe  and  Kristen 
Lewis  Hamilton  '93,  now  hap- 
pily manied  in  Baltimore. 

JENNIFER  SPONSELLER 

sells  advertising  for  Chesapeake 
Life  magazine,  and  is  purchasing 
a  200-year-old  house;  she  plans 
to  be  moved  in  by  mid-summer. 
She  recently  completed  the 
Chambersburg,  PA,  half-mara- 
thon with  Toby  Lloyd  '95.  She 
also  sees  lots  of  other  fellow  al- 
ums, classmates,  sorority  sisters. 
"It  seems  that  no  get-together  is 
without  at  least  one  'I  remember 
when'  of  Chestertown,  WC  and 
of  course.  The  Tavern." 

1993 

REUNION  COMMITTEE: 

John  and  Sonya  Knorr,  Sally 
Haynsworth  Grafton 

TANYA  CUNIC 

completed  her  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship at  the  U.S.  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  in 
Springfield,  MO.  She  is  moving 
to  EXirham,  NC,  to  work  as  a  fo- 
rensic psychologist  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  Husband  Scott 
Koon  '95  is  completing  his  dis- 
sertation on  19th  century  Ger- 
man political  philosophy. 

CHRIS  KLEBERG 

and  wife  Kim  have  moved  into 
their  first  home  in  Dallas.  Kim 
was  accepted  into  the  Master  of 
Psychology  program  that  will 
give  her  a  double  master's  in 
psychology  and  education.  Chris 
hopes  to  have  a  job  with  Ernst 
&  Young  in  their  real  estate  ad- 
visory services  division.  "1  am 


very  excited  about  the  opportu- 
nity. 1  think  it  will  be  a  good  fit 
due  to  my  background  and  prior 
experience.  More  importantly, 
the  firm  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  advising  in  South 
America,  which  will  allow  me 
to  use  my  language  skills." 

ASHLEY  HOLLADAY 

is  assistant  director  of  the  Vic- 
tim/Witness Unit  in  the  District 
Attorney's  Office  in  Boulder, 
CO.  She  sends  a  fond  "hello"  to 
all  of  her  classmates! 

CRISTIN  ALBERT  PALACIOS 

has  three  children,  Liam,  7, 
Morgan,  4,  and  Taylor,  3 
months.  Three  boys! 

DARREN  VICAN 

is  married  with  one  child.  He  is 
a  Vice  President  with  RTKL  As- 
sociates. 

ROBERT  KENNEDY 

is  a  golf  professional  at  a  course 
m  Florida.  He  is  married  to 
Natalie  Jacobs  '01. 

JENNIFER  RUPPERT  WINTERS 

earned  her  M.S.  in  Education 
from  Indiana  University. 

1994 

ANDREW  MANOS  '94 

and  Betliany  Wilson  Manos  '93 
celebrated  son  Wilson's  first 
birthday  on  March  1,  2003. 

1995 

JENNY  ROCK 

completed  her  Master's  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  is  working  for 
Catholic  Charities  as  a  therapist. 


Amy  Peterson  '97  bottle- 
feeds  an  orphan  mustang  foal 
nicknamed  "Harrison  Ford." 
Harrison  was  being  treated  at 
the  Beckett  and  Associates 
Veterinary  Clinic  in 
Glastonbury,  CT,  where  Amy 
works.  The  foal  was  rejected 
at  birth  by  her  mother,  one  of 
three  wild  mustangs  rescued. 
Amy  graduated  from  Tufts 
University  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  In  2001. 
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TINA  WINS  WELCH 

works  at  ICON  Clinical  Re- 
search for  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. She  had  a  great  time  at 
die  Wilmington,  DE,  Toast  to 
GW.  She  lives  in  Philly  and 
loves  those  cheese  steaks! 

1996 

scon  CULPEPPER 

is  taking  classes  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  and 
applying  to  dental  schools. 

AMY  HARMON 

traveled  to  Brazil  in  April  with 
the  Eardiwatch  Institute  to  assist 
in  ecology  and  conservation  re- 
search in  the  Pantanal  region. 
A  group  of  volunteers  from 
around  the  world  assisted  re- 
searchers to  leam  more  about 
the  area  and  its  inhabitants  so 
that  preservation  measures  may 
be  taken.  Amy  welcomes  inquir- 
ies about  the  program  at 
tertlgal@yahoo.com  or  at  the 
institute's  website  at 
www.earthwatch.org. 

MELISA  OLSON  LINDSAY 

has  moved  back  to  Oregon  after 
working  in  LA.  She  is  a  Regis- 
tered Financial  Principal  in  Eu- 
gene. 

ADAM  SCHOLL 

is  working  on  his  doctorate  in 
psychology. 

REUBEN  STUMP 

works  for  a  software  company 
called  Citrix  Systeins,  Inc.  in 
Boco  Raton,  FL,  as  a  Senior  En- 
gineer. reuhen.stump@citrLx.com. 

1998 

RLl^NKiN   IX'MMITTEE: 

Brigid  Kolish,  Liz  Ellinghaus, 
Amy  Hartsock  Fritzges,  Fredl 
Kanther 

KAREN  DILOSSI 

received  her  M.A.  in  theatre 
from  Villanova  University  and  is 
now  part  of  the  theatre  commu- 
nity in  Philadelphia.  She  is  the 
Barrymore  Awards  Administra- 
tor at  the  Theatre  Alliance  of 
Greater  Philadelphia.  She  last 
appeared  onstage  as  Vicki  in 
Noises  Off  and  has  since  directed 
at  Hedgerow  Tlreatre,  The  Brick 
Playhouse,  and  the  2000  and 
2002  Philadelphia  Fringe  Festi- 
vals. She  also  worked  for  the 
Wilma  Theater,  1812  Produc- 

33 


tions,  the  Lantern  Theatre,  In- 
teract Theatre  Company,  Ama- 
ryllis Theatre  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Shakespeare  Festival,  and  The- 
atre Exile.  She  opened  Cinderella 
Waltz  at  Aliens  Lane  Theatre  to 
great  reviews!  She  is  a  founding 
member  of  Asylumsong  Produc- 
tions debuting  with  three  Fringe 
Pieces,  including  one  she  wrote 
herselfcalledWJioleMilfc. 

DANIELLE  SULLIVAN 

competed  last  fall  in  the 
Ironman  Triathlon  in  Hawaii, 
the  most  difficult  Ironman 
venue.  Danielle  said  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  she  has  ever  done, 
but  felt  a  great  sense  of  accom- 
plishment. The  swimming  por- 
tion was  particularly  difficult 
with  the  heavy  sea  swells,  and 
the  biking  portion,  which  was 
over  the  lava  fields,  was  very  hot 
and  humid.  She  finished  thir- 
teenth in  her  age  group.  She  is 
now  training  to  qualify  for  the 
next  competition  in  Lake 
Placid. 

RYAN  MCALLISTER 

received  his  Ph.D.  in  Nonlinear 
Dynamics  (the  field  of  physics 
related  to  chaos)  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  May.  He 
has  started  his  postdoctoral  work 
at  Georgetown  University  re- 
searching the  guidance  of  axons 
in  the  developing  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  motion  of  cells.  He 
has  also  co-founded  a  nonprofit 
educational  charity  dedicated  to 
using  public  outreach  with  the 
goal  of  ending  the  genital  cut- 
ting of  hoys,  girls,  and  intersex 
children.  See 
www.notjustskin.org. 

1999 

ELIZABETH  GARROn 

recently  returned  from  seven 
weeks  of  travel  and  study  in  In- 
donesia with  the  Dell'Arte  In- 
ternational School  of  Physical 
Theatre.  She  has  been  accepted 
to  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania  to 
pursue  a  dual  master's  degree  in 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy.  She 
and  Karen  DiLossi  '98  are 
founding  members  of 
Asylumsong  Productions.  Li: 
has  worked  with  Tlie  Brick 
Playhouse,  Aliens  Lane  Theatre 
and  1812  Productions  in  both 
production  and  artistic  capaci- 
ties. She  is  working  with  Mum 


Jenny  Clarke  Hubbard  '92  Is  a  stay-at-home  mom  who  Is  president  of  her 
neighborhood  association,  the  Sablna-Mattfeldt  Community  Association,  In 
Baltimore  City.  Jenny  Is  looking  tor  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  puppy  to 
play  with  Paul,  3.  and  Lucy,  1 .  "We  would  appreciate  good  references — 
figure  someone  on  the  Eastern  Shore  may  be  able  to  help!" 


Puppet  Tlieatre  as  tlie  stage 
manager  and  perfomiance  assis- 
tant to  Robert  Smythe.  This 
summer  Li:  will  design  three 
new  plays  and  direct  Karen's 
new  solo  piece  Whole  Milk  for 
Asylumsong. 

2000 

STEPHANIE  BURHO 

is  pursLiing  her  Master's  in  Edu- 
cation while  working  as  an  em- 
ployment consultant  with  dis- 
abled adults.  She  spends  her  free 
time  relaxing  in  the  home  she 
purchased  in  Chester,  VA. 

REBECCA  STEPHENSON 
SAPPINGTON 

received  her  Master  of  Science 
degree  (with  honors)  in  Neuro- 
science  on  March  11,  2003,  and 
earned  the  status  of  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  die  Interdepartmental 
Graduate  Program  in  Neuro- 
science  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry.  Her  field  is 
neurodegeneration  in  glaucoma. 


DAN  VAYDA 

graduated  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity with  a  Master's  in  Social 
Work.  He  will  be  working  as  a 
therapist. 

2001 

JILLIAN  KEEZA  MATUNDAN 

was  chosen  to  he  the  new  Elec- 
tion Refomi  Associate/Issues 
Advocate  for  the  Citizens 
Union  Foundation  in  NYC — a 
governmental  watchdog  civic 
organi:ation — and  spearheading 
an  effort  to  change  New  York 
State  Election  laws. 

CHRIS  MOCELLA 

is  in  his  second  year  of  graduate 
studies  at  die  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Chemistry  Department 
and  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate.  "1  still 
find  time  to  make  it  up  to  Balti- 
more regularly  to  catch  up  widi 
all  of  the  Theta  Chi  alumni 
there." 

EARL  PINER 

is  working  widi  Rob  Page  '01  in 
New  Hampshire  in  die  famiing 


business.  They  have  a  condo 
outside  of  town. 

TOBY  WILMET 

has  been  working  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  for  the  past  two 
years  as  an  assistant  field  hockey 
and  Softball  coach.  She  will  be 
attending  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno,  this  fall  to  get  her 
M.A.  m  Educational  Psychology 
and  Counseling. 

RENEE  ELIZABETH  TYLER 

graduated  from  Salisbury  Uni- 
versity last  May  with  a  Master's 
in  Social  Work. 

2002 

SARAH  BLACKMAN 

has  been  accepted  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama's  MFA  pro- 
gram in  Fiction.  One  of  her  po- 
ems appears  in  the  Poets  Against 
th£  War  Anthology,  released  this 
spring.  "I  don't  think  I  knew  at 
the  time  of  acceptance  what 
that  actually  meant  ( I  was  pic- 
turing typical  protest  literature; 
you  know,  mimeographed 
sheets,  bound  loosely  with  100% 
organic  hemp  twine)  but  this  is 
a  for-real  book,  with  for-real 
poets."  Her  poem  is  keeping 
company  with  tliose  by  Robert 
Bly,  Lawrence  Ferlmghetti,  Rob- 
ert Pinsky,  and  the  poet  laureate 
of  Alabama. 

ANITA  PALAC 

is  working  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  as 
a  marketing  manager  for  a  giant 
IT  distributor,  M  SAN  Grupa. 
She  travels  frequently  on  busi- 
ness, and  is  planning  to  begin 
work  for  her  MBA  in  London  or 
Spain. 

JONATHAN  RATICAN 

will  enroll  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  this  fall.  He  is  sharing 
graduate  school  "digs"  with  Matt 
Stielper  '03,  who  will  he  study- 
ing at  the  University'  of  New 
Haven. 

MEGAN  RIDOLFI 

is  pursuing  her  Juris  Doctor 
degree  at  Quinnipiac  School  of 
Liw  in  Hamden,  CT.  Even 
though  she  has  little  time  for 
anything  but  reading  her 
extremely  heax^  law  books,  she 
is  sometimes  found  on  die 
grounds  of  WC.  Megan.Ridolfi 
©quinnipiac. edu 
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C.  Frederick  Norris  '28  died  Feb- 
ruary 7,  2003.  Ted  was  inducted 
into  the  WC  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  on  October  9,  1981  for  his 
performance  in  football,  track  and 
field,  and  basketball.  Norris  was 
an  accountant  for  Crouse  Oil  in 
Denton,  MD,  until  his  retirement 
in  1970.  He  was  a  member  of 
Queen  Anne-Hillsboro  United 
Methodist  Church  and  of  the 
Queen  Anne-Hillsboro  Volimteer 
Fire  Company,  where  he  served  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

Carolyn  Jewell  Strangmann  '36 
died  February  10,  2003.  At  WC, 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  sorority,  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Society,  the  Glee  Club  and  Wash- 
ington Players.  She  is  survived  by 
her  sister,  Ermyn  Jewell  Heck  '24, 
and  nephew,  Samuel  L.  Heck  '67. 

J.  Fulton  Ayres  '38  died  March 
15,  2003.  He  was  a  former  pro- 
duce dealer  and  the  Clerk  of  Court 
for  Accomack  County,  VA,  for  24 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Calvary  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Parksley  Volunteer 
Fire  Company,  an  inductee  into 
the  DelMarVa  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion and  the  mayor  of  Parksley. 

Ruth  Thomas  Leary  '40  died 
March  26,  2003.  She  worked  as 
an  assistant  clerk  for  the  Kent 
County  Draft  Board  and  was  a  so- 
cial worker  for  20  years  in  the 
Cecil  County  Department  of  So- 
cial Services.  Leary  was  a  member 


MICHAEL  TRESSLER  VIRTS 

is  in  his  sixth  year  of  a  pediatric 
dental  internship  and  has  been 
promoted  to  head  dental  assis- 
tant. He  obtained  surgical  assis- 
tant privileges  at  Frederick  Me- 


of  the  Rock  Hall  United  Method- 
ist Church. 

Donald  W.  Smith  '42  died  No- 
vember 15,  2002.  "Dutch" 
worked  in  the  ordnance  industry 
for  duPont  in  Alabama,  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois.  He  then  moved  back 
to  Baltimore  and  worked  for  46 
years  as  a  marine  chemist  for 
Peimiman  &  Browne,  Inc.  Upon 
retirement,  Dutch  moved  to  Ches- 
tertown  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  College  commu- 
nity, serving  as  treasurer  of  the 
WC  Academy  of  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing and  as  his  Class  Agent. 

James  Parris  '43  died  April  3, 
2003.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  WWII  as  a  Lt.  JG,  and  in 
1948  earned  a  law  degree  from 
Columbia  Law  School.  He  then 
practiced  corporate  law  until  the 
late  '50s  when  he  moved  to 
Dearborn,  MI,  and  joined  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  as  a  member  of 
their  legal  staff.  Retiumng  to  D.C. 
in  1963,  he  served  as  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  He  later  joined 
the  Department  of  Commerce  le- 
gal staff.  In  the  early  '70s  he 
joined  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  legal  staff,  where 
he  worked  until  his  retirement. 

William  H.  Revelle,  Jr.  '43  died 
March  6,  2003.  Rev.  Revelle 
earned  a  Master's  of  Divinity  de- 
gree at  Wesley  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  spent  45  years  in  the 


mortal  Hospital,  MD,  and  has 
just  returned  from  a  charity 
mission  dental  trip  to  Russia. 
Michael  plays  lead  tenor  sax  in 
the  Frederick  Community  Col- 
lege Jazz  Ensemble. 


ministry'  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Edward  Carmel  Wilson,  Jr.  '45 
died  April  15,  2003.  After  serving 
in  the  Na\^,  he  returned  to 
Pocomoke  City  and  started 
Carmel  Wilson  Wholesale  Meats 
and  the  local  pharmacy.  He  also 
dabbled  in  real  estate.  He  served 
on  the  Worcester  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Elks  Club,  the  VFW,  American 
Legion,  the  Masonic  Lodge  and 
the  Salem  United  Methodist 
Church. 

John  "Jack"  Feeley  '48  died 
March  18,  2003.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  WWII  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington College  as  a  G.I.  At  WC, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Al- 
pha fraternity,  sports  editor  for  the 
Elm,  Athletic  Publicity  Director 
and  captain  of  the  golf  team.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jackie  Heck  Feeley 
'48,  married  in  1949. 

Gilbert  Meekins  '49  died  May  12, 
2002. 

Joseph  S.  Fisher  '5 1  died  March  8, 
2003.  Before  he  retired  several 
years  ago,  he  was  Vice  President 
of  Internal  Industrial  Relations  for 
Rheem  Manufacturing,  Inc.  He  is 
survived  by  his  sister,  Gerry 
Fisher  Jackson  '50. 

Phyllis  Seitz  Beimett  '52  died 
March  20,  2003.  At  Washington 
College,  she  was  a  member  of  the 


Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority.  She 
ran  an  antiques  business  for  many 
years  in  Westminster,  MD. 

Blanche  Shenton  Day  '53  died 
December  15,  2002.  At  WC  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Tau  Al- 
pha sorority.  She  was  an  employee 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the 
Medical  Records  Department  for 
more  than  20  years.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  sister,  Jean  Shenton 
Longobardi  '52. 

Gar^'  D.  Nichols  '60  died  sud- 
denly on  May  22,  2003  at  his 
home  in  Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico. 
Since  graduating  from  WC, 
Nichols  had  spent  his  entire  ca- 
reer in  the  food  processing  busi- 
ness and  is  credited  with  creating 
the  Old  El  Paso  product  line. 
Nichols  spent  close  to  20  years  in 
Puerto  Rico.  He  is  survived  by 
his  son  Christopher,  a  daughter-in 
law  Ann  and  three  grandchildren, 
all  residing  in  Miami,  FL. 

Richard  "Chip"  Campbell,  Jr.  '69 
died  February  24,  2003.  He 
served  in  the  Navy,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  as  a 
pilot.  He  became  an  air  intelli- 
gence officer  and  worked  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Campbell 
competed  in  the  Ironman 
Triathlon  in  1985  and  served  on 
the  Hawaii  Horse  Show 
Association's  board  of  directors. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anni 
Stevenson  '71. 


Master's  2002 

ALEXA  LANDRUS 

is  working  at  Johns  Hopkins  as 
an  education  assistant  in  the  en- 
gineering program.  She  is  net- 


working in  the  greater  Baltimore 
area  to  put  her  recently  earned 
M.A.  to  work!  "All  the  best  to 
my  friends  and  the  faculty  at 
Washington  College." 
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Successful  Graduates:  Are 
They  Successful  Alumni? 


B>  Peter  Shafer  111  '86 


Recently,  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  hav- 
ing lunch  with  several 
CEOs  and  senior  executives 
(including  one  Fortune  500 
company  CEO)  who  run 
companies  located  in  the 
Baltimore/Washington  re- 
gion. Our  intent  was  to  de- 
velop a  Washington  College 
Business  Network  in  hopes  of 
sharing  business  leads  and 
buying  products  and  services 
from  other  alumni. 

As  I  looked  around  the 
table,  1  was  both  impressed 
and  puzzled — impressed  that 
these  leaders  were  Washing- 
ton College  graduates,  and 
puzzled  that  each  leader  ad- 
mitted, somewhat  sheepishly, 
that  he  did  not  contribute  a 
great  deal  of  money  or  time 
to  the  College. 

It  was  clear  that  Washing- 
ton College's  end  products — 
the  8,000-plus  alumni  who 
directly  benefited  from  their 
experiences  at  the  College — 
are  very  successful  at  all  lev- 
els of  business,  government 
and  education.  One  of  the 
biggest  issues  facing  Wash- 
ington College  over  the  next 
five  years  will  be  transform- 
ing successful  graduates  into 
successful  alumni. 

The  Case  for  Action 

While  Washington  College 
and  its  stewards  have  dra- 
matically improved  the  qual- 
ity of  just  about  everything 
relating  to  our  college  experi- 


ence over  the  past  decade, 
the  alumni  actually  have  not 
done  their  collective  part  to 
facilitate  this  resurgence.  En- 
tirely too  few  alumni  are  in- 
vesting in  Washington  Col- 
lege at  a  time  when  the  Col- 
lege clearly  needs  their  finan- 
cial support  as  well  as  their 
human  and  intellectual  capi- 
tal. Fewer  than  34  percent  of 
alumni — about  2,600  indi- 
viduals— donate  financial  re- 
sources to  the  College.  Even 
fewer  give  their  much-needed 
time  and  expertise  to  College 
activities.  Surprisingly,  those 
who  in  the  past  have  in- 
vested are  doing  so  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  In  fact,  in  the 
current  campaign,  only  $9.9 
million  of  the  $89.4  million 
raised — or  1 1  %  of  the  total — 
has  come  from  living  alumni. 
Compared  to  the  colleges  we 
compete  with,  we  are  not 
nearly  so  active. 

More  and  more,  the  Col- 
lege is  relying  upon  grants  and 
foundation  money  rather  than 
money  from  its  alumni  to  un- 
derwrite important  programs. 
High  alumni  participation  in 
annual  giving  and  in  capital 
programs  is  critical,  not  only 
for  the  financial  support  itself 
but  also  for  foundations'  ac- 
ceptance of  grant  proposals. 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report's 
ranking  of  the  best  liberal  arts 
colleges  also  considers  alumni 
participation  in  fundraising  ef- 
forts. The  bottom  line  is  that 
alumni  who  fail  to  give  actu- 


ally cost  Washington  College 
money.  For  every  donation 
not  received,  the  College 
stands  to  lose  thousands  of 
dollars  in  grant  money  as  well. 

Getting  and  Giving 

Let's  agree  on  one  premise — 
the  decision  to  give  to  Wash- 
ington College  is  mainly 
emotional.  It  is  not  com- 
pletely rational.  Your  deci- 
sion comes  down  to  a  simple 
yet  unbalanced  equation  of 
human  emotion — What  do  I 
get?  And  what  do  1  give? 
Not  surprisingly,  "what  do  1 
get"  is  always  the  first  and 
most  important  part  of  this 
equation. 

My  decision  to  give  to 
Washington  College  centers 
on  what  1  "got"  from  my  four 
years  (and  the  years  since) 
and  what  I  "get"  today:  ( 1 )  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  spe- 
cial community  of  leaders; 

(2)  increasing  value  of  an  im- 
portant and  perpetual  stock 
certificate  (my  diploma);  and 

(3)  constant  reaffirmation 
that  my  career  in  journalism 
is  a  direct  result  of  my  experi- 
ences at  Washington  College. 
There  are  more — none  any 
more  rational  than  these. 

Your  decision  to  actively 
engage  in  Washington  Col- 
lege— either  with  a  contribu- 
tion or  an  in-kind  dona- 
tion— is  complex.  The  rea- 
sons people  give,  or  do  not 
give,  to  Washington  College 
are  as  unique  as  the  indi- 
vidual. This  makes  annual 
fundraising  tricky  because  it 
expects  alumni  to  respond  on 
a  personal  level  to  a  general 
appeal. 

What  are  your  key  moti- 
vators to  donate  to  Washing- 
ton College?   I  believe  there 


are  emotional  triggers  that 
are  determining  whether 
alumni  invest  in  the  College 
and  at  what  level.  More  im- 
portant, are  those  motivators 
strong  enough  to  make  you 
write  a  check  or  participate 
in  an  activity  during  the 
year?  If  you  can  clearly  an- 
swer "What  do  1  get  from  en- 
gaging in  Washington  Col- 
lege?" you  are  probably  an  ac- 
tive alumnus.  If  you  cannot 
answer  this  question,  it  is 
time  to  consider  becoming 
involved. 

The  Time  is  Now 

Washington  College  is  facing 
a  critical  time.  Its  future 
growth  directly  depends  on  a 
considerably  larger  alumni 
investment  and  increased 
participation  at  all  levels.  A 
34%  alumni  giving  rate  will 
not  adequately  fund  or  sus- 
tain the  College's  ambitious 
plans  for  the  future.  Those 
statistics  are  extremely  disap- 
pointing from  a  body  of 
8,000-plus  alumni  who  have 
profited  so  generously  from 
the  liberal  arts  education 
each  of  us  received  while  in 
Chestertown. 

Our  investment  in  Wash- 
ington College  is  not  blind 
benevolence.  Our  contribu- 
tions are  a  perpetual  endorse- 
ment of  a  culture  and  com- 
munity that  builds  the  high- 
est quality  product — success- 
ful graduates  and  successful 
alumni. 


Peter  Shafer  '86  is  Associate 
Publisher.  The  Gallup  Poll  in 
Wiis/iington ,  DC,  arid  is  a 
1 980s  decade  member  of  the 
Afumni  Council.  Reach  him  at 
Pe  ter_Shafer@gallup .  com/ . 
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EVENTS 


August  21 

New  students  arrive;  Fresh- 
man Convocation 

September  13 

Kent  &  Queen  Anne's 
Chapter  Flea  Market,  8  a.m.- 
1p.m.  Call  410-778-7812  for 
table  reservations. 

September  17 

Nadine  Strossen,  President 
of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  (ACLU),  speaks 
on  "Protecting  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  National  Security 
After  9/11:  How  to  Strike  a 
Balance."  The  talk  is  spon- 
sored by  Washington 
College's  William  James  Fo- 
rum and  Goldstein  Program 
in  Public  Affairs.  Hynson 
Lounge,  7:30  p.m. 


September  19 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors 

September  20 

Chestertown  Candlelight 
Walking  Tour,  5-9  p.m. 

September  27 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council 


October  10 

Fall  Break 

October  24-25 

Fall  Family  Day 
Parents  Council  Meeting 
Tapke  Chase 

December  5-6 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors 


For  a  monthly  calendar  of  events,  contact  the  special  events 
coordinator  at  1-800-422-1782,  ext.  7849. 

For  news,  scores  and  campus  event  information,  visit  our 
Web  site  at  vi'Wtv. washcoll.edu. 

Visit  the  Washington  College  Magazine  onHne  at 
http://magazine.washcoIl.edu. 


Look  for  a  mid-summer  mail- 
ing from  the  Alumni  Office, 
with  a  resource  guide  that 
will  serve  alumni  throughout 
the  coming  year.  The  guide 
will  provide  dates  and  infor- 
mation about  upcoming 
chapter  events,  George 
Washington's  Birthday  Toast 
gatherings,  as  well  as  tradi- 
tional alumni  events  occur- 
ring on  campus,  such  as  the 
annual  Flea  Market,  Golf 
Tournament,  and  Lacrosse 
Alumni  Weekend.  The  guide 
will  also  include  contact 
information  for  Alumni 
Council  members  and 
regional  alumni  chapter  lead- 
ers— everything  alumni  need 
to  stay  in  touch. 
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When  Heather  Russell  had  to  choose  a     "    <- ; 
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course  of  study  from  her  two  interests—     .  _: 
writing  and  mathematics— she  chose  * 

mathematics.  "I  found  I  really  enjoy  writing  -  - 
as  a  hobby,  but  that  I  have  a  real  passion  for 
math,"  s^ays.  She  helped  other  students     -^ 
understand  the  beauty  of  both  disciplines  as    ^^ 
a  peer  tutor  in  the  math  center  and  the 
writing  center.  She  also  was  a  teaching 
assistant  for  calculus,  attending  class  and 
holding  weekly  review  sessions. 
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"What  appeals  to  me  about  mathemati^  i 
the  beauty  of  it:  the  logic  of  it,  the  structur 
she  says.  "At  a  certain  lev^w^in  that 
structure,  there  is  a  certain  freedom." 


With  a  double  major  iiynath  and  computer 
.science.  Heather  is.^uing  a  Ph.D.  in 
'general  mathematics  at  the  Universil||f  , 
Iowa,  with  the  idea  of  teaching  at  a  liberal" 
arts  college.  "I  would  love  it  if  I  could  take 
students  who  think  they  hate  math,  and  then 
get  them  to  see  the  beauty  of  it." 

On  graduation  day.  Heather  received  the 
George  Washington  Medal  and  Award,  given 
to  the  senior  who  shows  the  greatest  promise 
of  understanding  and  of  realizing  in  life  and 
work  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  educati« 
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